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In these rather unsettled times, it is common 
sense to look ahead .. . to use particular 

care and judgement when investing hard-earned 
savings. Safety will generally be the first 
consideration. In this connection, the name of 
Abbey National will occur to many people. 
Here is a real safety-first investment that also 
offers a good return — 33% with income tax 
paid by the Society. For the investor subject 
to income tax at the standard rate, this is 
equivalent to £6.1.9 per cent. 

Furthermore, withdrawals can be made at 
convenient notice with the interest paid 

right up to date. 

With assets of £278,000,000, the Abbey National 
has all the strength and solidity of a national 
institution. Modest accounts are welcomed, 
and any sum from £1 to £5,000 may be invested. 


For further particulars, write for the Society’s 
Investment booklet or, better still, call in and have a 
chat at your local Abbey National Office. 
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& Will the Railways Ever Pay? 


By J. R. SARGENT 


E are all guilty of the slow strangulation of the 
railways. While with one hand we belabour them 
for their financial incontinence, with the other we 
bind them to a charging policy which makes it 
inevitable. There is a deep inconsistency in a public attitude 
which requires the railways to maintain services which do not 
pay, and at the same time, in the face of fierce competition, to 
reach an overall balance in their accounts. The pity is that this 
inconsistency was beginning to be realised when all eyes were 
diverted to the railways’ plan for modernisation and re-equip- 
ment, and there have remained fixed in the hope of financial 
salvation. My own belief, however, is that, beautiful as the 
prospect may be of getting the railways into the twentieth century 
before the beginning of the twenty-first, we shall be deluding 
ourselves if we think that to modernise the railways will be enough 
to make them pay. 

Let it be clear that I am not discounting the need for the 
modernisation plan. It is, after all, despite the massive expenditure 
it involyes—some £1,200,000,000 over fifteen years—a com- 
paratively modest proposal. It must be seen against the back- 
ground of the steady. running-down of the railways’ assets, 

amounting to about a quarter of the total between 1938 and 
1953; a deterioration which has been met only by continuing to 
use equipment that is either obsolete or has passed the end of 
jts normal life. Nor is the plan based upon any extravagant hopes 
for the railways’ future. It foresees the railways running in 1970 
a slightly smaller mileage than in 1954, and that at a date by 
_ which we can reasonably hope that the national income will be 
bigger by a quarter than it is now. The railways expect to play 
- g reduced role in the country’s transport at a considerably 
reduced cost, the economies being found mainly inthe direct costs 
of train movement as a result of the changes to be made in 
_ motive power, from steam to diesel or,electric traction, and in 
nethods of operation.. Whether the railways’ experts have made 
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good guesses of the size of the economies that can be expected, 
I cannot tell. I wonder whether they take enough account of the 
element of protection that the railways enjoy in present conditions 
from the congested state of the roads, which one hopes will have 
been relieved by the time the plan comes to full fruition, with the 
result that some of today’s rail traffic will then be found to be 
going by road. The likelihood of this is increased by the fact that 
the plan for the expansion of the road system, which saw the light 
of day at almost exactly the same time as the plan for the 
modernisation of the railways, gives prominence to the construc- 
tion and improvement of trunk roads. For this means that the 
competitive power of the roads will be particularly strengthened 
for the carriage of those heavy and regular flows of traffic to which 
the railways are specially well suited, although they are pre- 
vented by their charging policy from winning them. 

It would have been far more to the point if it had been planned 
to expand the road system primarily for the purpose of fitting it 
to. carry the traffics which, on considerations of relative costs, 
the railways should discard; a policy which would have involved 
spending a much larger proportion of the available funds on 
improving the approaches to large towns from the areas of which 
they are the centre and on removing the bottlenecks in the large 
towns themselves. But as things are the railways must reckon that 
they will get less protection from the congested state of the roads. 

While this defence crumbles, the railways are particularly open 
to attack from another quarter. Productivity is apt to rise slowly 
in comparison -with other industries. Between 1950 and 1954, 
for example, according to the calculations of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, output per man on the British railways 
increased by less than 14 per cent. per year, whereas output per 
man in the economy as a whole increased by 2 per cent. per year. 
If. we make the somewhat optimistic assumption that money 
wages rise no faster than output per man in the economy as a 
whole, so that wage-cost per umit of output remains constant 
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in the economy as a whole, it will still be the case that wage-cost 


per unit of output on the railways will tend to rise. 

This could be avoided only if the railways’ staff could be 
persuaded to be content with increases of money wagés of the 
same order as the increase of output per man on -the railways, 
say 14 per cent. per year, or less than the national average. But 
if this were so, though the staff might be content, it would also 
be disappearing. Owing to the attractive power of better-paid 
industries, railway wages would have to rise at a rate nearer to 
the national average and exceeding the rate of increase of rail- 
way productivity. For this reason, in common with other service 
industries where dramatic increases of productivity are hard to 
come by, the railways are likely to have to live with continual 
pressure on their wage-cost per unit of output and thus on their 
ability to pay. 


A Deep-rooted Disability 

There is, however, another finaneial disability from which ‘the 
railways suffer, much more deep-rooted and much more difficult 
to shift. This disability derives from the public’s conception of 
how the railways ought to behave in fixing the pattern of their 
charges. It is widely held that the railways are ‘a public service ’, 
and they themselves accept the obligation that the title implies, 
acknowledging (in the words of the Transport Commission) that 
“there is, in a sense, a “ social contract” between all those who 
use the services to average out the cost over the periods of time 
and flows of traffic’, 

The cost of carrying a passenger or a,ton of merchandise for 
a given distance varies enormously in different circumstances, 
either by road or by rail though more by rail. In one instance 
that was quoted in an application to the Transport Tribunal 
concerning railway goods charges, the cost was estimated to vary 
from £3 to £30 according to circumstances. If the railways could 
vary their charges in like fashion, all would be well for their 
finances. But this would be considered an infringement of their 
obligations as a public service; and in obedience to these they 
keep a more uniform charge, with the result that some of their 
services run at a loss which must be recouped from the other 
services whose comparatively low cost is (for this reason) not 
reflected in a correspondingly low charge, There is, in other words, 
a large element of cross-subsidisation of umremunerative from 
remunerative services. 

But why should this matter? It matters because the railways 
have many competitors who are not burdened with similar public- 
service obligations. Because they have no uhremunerative services 
to support, these competitors do not need to make as high a 
profit as the railways do on the services where costs are relatively 
low, and are consequently in a position to undercut the railway 
charge. This chill wind of unequal competition erodes the financial 


topsoil on which the railways hope to raise enough to feed.the . 


loss-making services which public opinion expects them to subsi- 
dise. The conditions of competition between a public service like 
the railways and other providers of transport who do not have the 
same obligations— free-lance providers *, I shall call them—are 
bound to be unequal and to lead the public service into funda- 
mental difficulties in paying its way. 

It would be utterly wrong to think that modernisation can make 
the unremunerative services pay. A recent illustration of the size 
of the problem, which also puts modernisation in perspective, is 
given by the results of the experimental diesel car service intro- 
duced between Banbury and Bletchley. On this cross-country line 
receipts have risen by three to four times, and costs have been 
cut by about a third; but (in the words of the Central Transport 
Consultative Committee) ‘ the working loss is still so great that, 
although there may be other reasons for retaining the service, 
there are certainly none on the traffic figures alone’. The ‘ other 
reasons” adumbrated by the committee no doubt represent its 
genuflection towards the public’s opinion of the railways’ obliga- 


tions. Diesel cars are one of the white hopes of those who think ~ 
that the railways can be made to pay; my whitest .hope is that — 

é a z others; and where they char 
~to be vulnerable to compe 


they will not become white elephants. iy a 
Hope is also keenly placed in the closing of branch lines, but 


while this policy should be pushed ahead as fast as possible it 
cannot conceivably be the financial saviour that is required. From 
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closures up to the end of 1957 it is estimated that the annual — 
savings are less than £2,000,000, which is only a fraction of the> 
railways’ present deficit. In any case, unremunerative services must = 
not be identified with branch lines; they are far wider in their 
extent. There are, for example, the stopping services along the 
main lines. There are the daily and seasonal peaks of demand 
upon the railway system, which require the existence and main- 
tenance of a volume of capacity which is grossly under-utilised 
all the rest of the time; capacity whose cost is not visited upon 
those who travel at the peak, but spread over the railway service 
as a whole. There are the occasions when the traffic flows heavily 
in one direction and lightly in the reverse direction, so that empty — 
running occurs and the cost per ton-mile or passenger-mile is 
high compared to what it is in conditions of balanced traffic. In 
other words, among the circumstances which occasion abnormally 
high costs in railway transport, branch lines are probably the least 
important. There are many others to which public opinion com- 
pels the railways to apply a subsidy, with the result that elsewhere 
they cannot quote charges which are as competitive as their costs. 

It will be said: ‘ But the railways have been given a way of 
escape from this difficulty by the new charging policy prescribed 
by the 1953 Transport Act’. It is true that this Act has conferred 
upon the railways a piece of theoretical freedom which they did 
not formerly possess. The Charges Schemes which they are to 
submit for the approval of the Transport Tribunal are to provide 
only for maximum, not for actual or standard, charges. In theory, 
therefore, they can seek approval for a maximum charge for 
each service which will be high enough to cover their costs in the 
most unfavourable circumstances in which the service will have 
to be provided. If this maximum is approved, there will be 
nothing to prevent them from arranging their charges within it 
as they wish, raising them so as to cover costs on the services 
that are now unremunerative and lowering them towards cost 
elsewhere in order to retrieve the traffic that, on grounds of 
relative cost, is properly theirs. 

I believe that this increase of freedom is largely theoretical; 3 
in practice the railways will not find themselves permitted by 
public opinion to make much of it. Indeed, they will probably be 
reluctant to try. In the first of the Charges Schemes laid before 
the Transport Tribunal under the 1953 Act the maximum charges 
for which the railways asked approval were such that they esti- 
mated that they would still have to carry some 10 per cent. of 
their goods traffic at a loss; and the level of these charges was 
still further reduced by the Tribunal itself. For passenger traffic 
it is even less likely that the railways will be able to avail them- _ 
selves of their theoretical freedom to re-align their charges with 
costs. We have only to recall the affair of the 1951 Passenger 
Charges Scheme, when the Minister of Transport himself stepped 
in as the champion of an enraged public opinion to thwart the 
efforts of the Transport Commission to remove some obvious 
anomalies in the pattern of fares. 
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Charging According to Cost? 
In this respect the general public, even including those who in 
other respects consider themselves revolutionary, is apt to be 


. extremely conservative. Can anyone believe that the public would 


be prepared to pay more to travel the same distance by a stopping 

train than by a fast train? They would regard it as fair that they 

should pay less for the slower service; but charging according } 
to cost would have it the other way round. Can anyone believe - 
that the public would be prepared to pay substantially more to 
travel at the time of the peak than in off-peak periods? They 
would regard it as fair that they should pay less for being treated == 


like sardines; but charging according to cost would have it the === 
other way round. tae a ee 


Cross-subsidisation and 
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which controls entéy into the business of road haulage and of road 


passenger transport. This restrictive arrangement is justified on 
the grounds that it protects the economy from some of the 


uneconomic, and the railways from some of tht financial, con- 


sequences of the weak competitive position in which the railways 


"are put by their public obligations. But this licensing system 
» has been partially relaxed and in any case is breaking down. The 


1953 Act has made it easier to obtain a licence to operate a road 
haulage business. But probably more significant than this is the 
rapid growth of the ‘ do-it-yourself’ movement in transport, in 


the shape of those businesses that run their own lorries—the 


C-licence holders—and of the private motorist. 

As the country gradually becomes richer, the convenience of 
maintaining one’s own transport will be something that more 
and more people will be able to afford; and this type of free-lance 
competition will be at least as serious a menace to the railways 
as that of the established road hauliers and bus companies. I do 
not believe that it will be possible to prevent the breakdown. of 
the present licensing system by extending it to cover the C-licence 
holder and the private car. To regulate the use of private cars is 
politically inconceivable. To restrict the issue of C-licences (which 
at present is freely made) is a notion which has admittedly been 
conceived, but which I am convinced will perish not long after it 
is born, as did a similar proposal at the time when the Transport 


' Act of 1947 was being written. 


Apart from these practical considerations, a more restrictive 


' system of licensing for road transport would be bad in itself. For 


- the Federal Prime’ Minister, has 
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it would do nothing to prevent those who had managed to 
penetrate the ring-fence from exploiting the favourable com- 
petitive position given to them by the railways’ obligations to 
maintain unremunerative services. And if the ring-fence was made 
high enough to make the railways’ finances strong, the sanction 
against inefficiency on the railways and in licensed road transport 
itself would be seriously weakened. 

If, then, the railways must maintain unremunerative services 
which make it difficult for them to compete, if the number of 
free-lance providers of transport with whom they must compete is 
likely to continue growing, and if it is out of the question to 
restrict the growth of free-lance transport sufficiently, then what? 
I believe that the time has come to grasp the nettle, and subsidise 
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the unremunerative services of the railways. A railway subsidy 
will seem to many so obviously the work of the devil that I must 
hurriedly cover my cloven hoof. ; 

In the first place, I am not proposing a blanket subsidy, but’one 
made up of specific subsidies to each of the unremunerative 
services which some public authority, such as the Transport 
Tribunal, decides should be maintained. I envisage the railways 
as operating a general policy of aligning charges for their different 
services with their costs; but as this goes on there will be protests 
from the public against the upward adjustment of this or that 
rate, which can then be made the subject of an appeal to the 
Tribunal. The Tribunal should decide whether there is a good 
case for preventing the rate from rising to its remunerative level, 
and fix the subsidy accordingly, if it decides that there is. There 
would be no general underwriting of the railways’ costs, but a 
case-by-case scrutiny. 

In the second place, anyone who is shocked by the idea of a 
subsidy should remember that it would not be a question of 
presenting the railways with a feather bed, but only of changing 


the type of mattress that they are used to. For since the beginning . 


of the ’thirties it has been public policy to protect them by restrict- 
ing the freedom to establish competing services by road. The fact 
that this method of protection is now breaking down under the 
trend for more and more businesses and individuals to provide 
their own transport presents us with the opportunity to find a 
better. Given that some protection for the railways is necessary, in 
view of the fact that their competitive power is hamstrung by their 
obligation to provide unremunerative services, it is far better that 
this should be given openly by a subsidy whose size is known than 
by a licensing system whose effect no one can measure. 

There is a further point. Once the losses on the unremunerative 


services of the railways are taken care of by subsidy, the railways - 


will be in a position to reduce the charges on their other services 
nearer to their costs. Consequently the need for a licensing system 
in road transport (except to ensure standards of safety and condi- 
tions of work) will disappear, and entry into road transport can 
safely be left to whether the road operators can successfully 
compete with the railways. This should provide a much more 
effective sanction against inefficiency on the railways than the 
present system in its heyday ever did. ' 
—From a talk in the Third Programme 


Southern Rhodesia: a Test Election 


By COLIN LEYS 


‘ 


HE election held on June 5 was certainly the most 

important one ever held in Southern Rhodesia. It was 

also an event which in the long run will have a signi- 

ficance far beyond Southern Rhodesia’s own borders. For 
Southern Rhodesia is the dominant member of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which was launched in 1953 as a ‘ unique 
experiment in partnership between the races’. It has received a 
great deal of publicity as proving 
that the Western way of life has 
finished with all pretensions of 
racial superiority and intends in- 
creasingly to apply its liberal and 
egalitarian principles without any 
distinction of colour. This election 
has been widely regarded as a test 
of that claim, because the main 
challenge came from a party which 
was openly committed to a policy 
of white supremacy; and, since it 
has failed to dislodge the Govern- 
ment, the result will also be widely 
regarded as a victory for the part- 
nership ideal. Sir Roy Welensky, 


already claimed as much, But I 
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wonder if this is true? The bare facts are plain enough. The United 
Federal Party, or U.F.P., now has seventeen out of the thirty seats 
in the Assembly, and the Dominion Party, its main challenger, has 
risen from five seats to thirteen. The loser in this process has been 
a third party, the United Rhodesia Party, led by the former Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr. Todd. With seven seats in 
the old House it ran twenty-three candidates at this election; not 
one of them was returned. 
The complete defeat of Mr. 
. Todd’s party obviously puts the 
U.F.P. victory in a different light. 
He formed the United Rhodesia 
Party after he had been ousted 
from the U.F.P. on the grounds 
that he was, as his critics in the 
party alleged, an ‘ ultra-liberal ’. 
Mr. Todd’s record cannot possibly 
be described as ‘ ultra-liberal ’. The 
measure which did most to earn 
him this label was the extension of 
the franchise to a possible total, in 
1958, of some 6,000-9,000 Afri- 
cans, out of an African population 
of nearly 2,500,000, which he did 
‘on the grounds that refusal to do 
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so might endanger the stability of the regime. This was indeed a 
courageous stand for a European politician to take, and it cost him 
his political career; but in this country we have hardly seen an 
ultra-liberal like him since Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. If Mr. 
Todd was too'liberal for the U.F-.P., its leanings towards liberalism 
cannot be described as pronounced; what, then, is the real difference 
between it and the Dominion Party? The Dominion Party’s public 
statements were in guarded terms, but the essence of its policy was 
to guarantee pefmanent European control. It rejected the doctrine 
of partnership, for example, and in one policy statement declared 
that ‘for the foreseeable future, political control must remain in 
the hands of the Europeans ’. 


Strange Similarity of Appeal 

But if you compared the programmes of the Dominion Party 
and the U.F.P., they seemed to differ very little. You could have 
interchanged virtually all their social and economic policies and 
scarcely noticed the difference, while. what they had to say about 
race relations appeared to be largely a matter of difference of 
emphasis. A good instance of this strange similarity of appeal 
occurred when in the course of the election campaign the U.F.P. 
went out of its way to dissociate itself from the Federal Chief 
Justice who had made a speech in which he looked forward to a 
day when the schools might possibly be desegregated. And on the 
other side of the picture there was the curious fact that early in 
the campaign a fourth party emerged for a time, calling itself the 
Confederate Party, and attacked the Dominion Party for not 
pursuing a policy of white supremacy which was nearly frank 
enough. The fact is that from the point of view of the Africans, 
the Dominion Party and U.F.P. positions presented no very sharp 
contrast, and this is the really significant—and, to my mind, deeply 
tragic—feature of the election. Mr. Todd’s all too moderately 
progressive party was annihilated, and the U.F.P. kept its hold 
on office only because it could claim, and with justice, that it had 
purged itself of Mr. Todd and all his works. 

This view of what has happened will not be popular. A. vast 
amount has been staked on the success of British policy in Central 
Africa. No expression of friendly sentiment has been spared to 
help the launching of this frail craft; nearly all commentators have 
striven to be encouraging and optimistic, and to minimise all 
indications of failure, as if the whole thing could be floated to 
success on a sheer flood of goodwill. But this universal emphasis 
on benevolence and faith and patience has led to a paralysis of 
intelligent appraisal. About a fortnight ago The Times said that a 
Dominion Party victory would cause a shock in Great Britain, and 
when the result became known it recorded the defeat of Mr. 
Todd’s party as a shock as well. But why should these things come 
as shocks? Only because people have been conditioned to think 
that such things will not happen. But the truth i is, I believe, that 
such things are bound to happen; and what is really tragic is that 
whatever party wins an election in Southern Rhodesia, it is bound 


' to be at bottom committed against any substantial measure of 


liberal changé; and what is more, a periodic shift by all parties in 
the direction of white supremacism) was and is more or less 
inevitable. The real tragedy consists, if you like, in the fact that 
Central Africa has been advertised as a test of Western values in 
circumstances in which those values have little chance of surviving. 

Consider the facts of the situation, In Southern Rhodesia the 
system of government is democratic, with regular free elections; 
but the Africans have been excluded from it by being in fact, if 
not in theory, excluded from the franchise. Yet the natural 
opposition is inevitably African, both because Africans are the 
poorest section of the population—their income per head is about 
a thirtieth of the per capita income of the Europeans—and because 
there is a wide variety of laws, such as the land apportionment 
law and the pass laws, which discrimimate against them. Their 
exclusion from the political mechanism therefore creates a vacuum 
where the natural opposition should be. The mechanism is 


designed for the alternation of power between parties representing 


European interests; but so long as the Africans are virtually 
excluded, why should the partyin office ever be dislodged by 
any other European party? 

The difficulties in the way are plaidl The European population 
has one of the highest standards of living in the world. It is 
extremely homogeneous socially, and the fact that it lives a 


peste Se life among an J "population on $ as 
large i increases its sense of racial solidarity. There ais ¢ divi. 3 


‘sions of economic interest within the European Eee but 


to a quite exceptional degree these are regulated by protective » 
laws and conventions in such a way as to prevent the living 
standards of any European group falling far below the average. eT 
In consequence, economic issues seldom become political issues, Se 
and this explains why, on social and economic matters, ‘the parties’ 
policies are all.so alike. 

There is only one effective way for a European party to dis- 
lodge another European party, and that is to appeal to fears of 
African competition, to paint the party in office as one which, 
although it is not elected by Africans, really represents them; in 
contrast to one’s own party, which is pictured as the only fit — 
guardian of European racial interests. go 

This is not just a game, The fears which are appealed to are _ 
real, and the European politicians who appeal to them share those 
fears themselves. The vacuum created by the exclusion of — 
Africans is thus filled by a synthetic opposition: synthetic, 
because no party could possibly afford really to represent the ~ 
opposition of the Africans, since it depends on the votes of Euro-_ 3 
peans. This is why the U.F.P. leant over backwards to prevent 
this role being foisted on it by the Dominion Party; it jettisoned 
Mr. Todd and emphasised the completeness of the differences . — 
between itself and him, even going : so far as to describe him and sg 
his followers as ‘ leftist’. © —-. 

There is nothing new in this situation. In the twenty-five years 
of Responsible Government in Southern Rhodesia, seven main 
parties have challenged the party in office, and this appeal to 
European racial fear is the one thing they have all had in com- 
mon. It has taken various forms, the most important being a call 
for a higher rate of European immigration, for making European — 
dominance on the voters’ roll more secure, and for the removal of 
the constitutional checks which in theory (but only in theory) 
still allow Britain to prevent the passage of discriminatory laws. 

The Dominion Party relied on all of these; and it was like its 
predecessors in that the explicitness of its appeal to racial senti- 
ment was really the thing which distinguished it from the U.F.P. 
As in previous elections, too, the important point about the result 
is not that the Dominion Party failed to win by this appeal—this 
has actually happened only once before, in 1933—but that the 
U.F.P. succeeded in keeping enough of this same appeal for itself. © 


Tightening European Control 

As the centre of gravity of European politics shifts, the outcome 
for the African population is always ultimately an unending 
tightening of the apparatus of European control. The European 
party in office may be able to retain power by undertaking to ' 
defend the status quo; but change can take place in only one— 
direction. I believe it is an illusion to think that either the U.F.P. 
or any other party, let alone one led by Mr. Todd, will at some — 
future date win an election on a pose platform of renewed — 
liberalism. 

But what about the obviously vital question of the new electoral 
law which was passed last year? I have already said that it was 
this which cost Mr. Todd the leadership of the U.F.P. It was 
calculated to allow up to about 9,000. Africans to qualify for a 
vote this year. Since there are about 52,000 Europeans voters, 
this would not have given the Africans control, but many people 
thought that it would make all the difference to the balance of 
power. In fact, only just under 1,700 African voters were re- 
gistered for this election. Many of them were waiting to register 
until the constituency bo ies were fixed; in this way they = 
hoped to register later on and actually to be in a majority in one = 
or two seats, but the dissolution of the Assembly some six months == 
sooner than had been expected caught them unprepared. = 
Optimists argue, therefore, that another time the presence of — 
Africans will swing the balance back in favour of a more liberal 


European party. 

But I doubt if this hope will be fulfilled, In the first 
the figure of 9,000 was largely guesswork, and in my 
was considerably too high. Secon he Africans who 
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their voting in larger 
numbers, especially in view of the fate of Mr. Todd, would ‘be 
the participation of independent African candidates backed by 
the African National Congress, and this would be quite as likely 
to strengthen the Dominion Party’s appeal to European racial 
fears as to benefit the U.F.P. Finally, I think that the future of 
the new electoral law must be regarded as still uncertain. The 
Dominion Party was pledged to repeal it, although the law itself 


was careful to impose a virtual ceiling on the Africans’ share of 


the roll of one-sixth. We should not forget the removal of first 
the Cape African and then the Cape Coloured voters from the 
common roll in the Union of South Africa, an inevitable out- 
come, in my view, of the European party conflict. Unless a 
much larger scale admission of Africans is somehow imposed 
from outside, which now seems highly improbable, “it is hard 
to see how the system will be released from the steady propulsion 
towards white supremacism which is implied by regular electoral 
appeals to an electorate which is almost wholly white. Z 
The parallel between the situations in Southern Rhodesia and 
the Union is striking. People sometimes suppose that the 
Nationalists in the Union have been able to gain and keep 
control because they are a party of Afrikaners, and Afrikaners 
form, a majority of the electorate. But a more profound reason 
is that the Nationalists have successfully captured the initiative 
in appealing to the racial fears of Afrikaans- and English-speaking 
Europeans alike. It is this which explains the fact that there 
has been no swing back to the United Party since 1948; on the 


‘contrary, the Nationalists have gone from strength to strength, 


fomenting by their policies the very tensions on which their 
next appeal to racial fear will be based. 

Such observations about South Africa arouse less protest in 
this country than similar observations made about Southern 


Rhodesia. Yet it is impossible to deny the similarity of the 
apparatus of authority that has been built up there as well: the 
Peace Preservation Amendment Act, the Subversive Activities 
Act, the Natives (Registration‘and Identification) Act, the Inter- 
territorial Movement of Persons (Control) Act, the Public Order 
Act, and the Firearms Act, to mention only the most outstanding; 
and what is more, these extensive additions to the apparatus of 
control have been passed by the U.F.P., since 1950. It is true 
that sparing use has’ so far been made of these laws, and there 
are hopeful developments, such as the growth of the multi-racial 
University College at Salisbury, but what is the prospect of these 
laws being repealed? And how is it that they have been passed 
during the very years when, according to official theory, Rhodesia 
has been the testing-ground of an inspiring new ideal of racial 
harmony ? 

The answer does not lie in any special selfishness or 


malevolence on the part of the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia. 


They vote for what they think are their interests, like any 
ordinary voter in Manchester or Bristol. The trouble is that at 
every election they are encouraged to see an ever-more-complete 
fabric of white authority as essential to those interests; and the 


political system, by withholding power from the Africans, whose 


poverty and social status offer the real challenge, leaves the 
field free for a largely artificial contest for the leadership of 
European interests which shifts the political centre of gravity 
slowly but irreversibly to the right. To stop this process new 
political institutions are required, not expressions of goodwill 
and optimism; and as time passes the chances of introducing new 
institutions become more and more slender, as a new generation 
of European political leaders fills the stage, beside whom the 
cautious and paternal Mr. Todd will before long seem almost 
as revolutionary as his opponents have already pictured him. 
—From a talk in the Third Programme 


The Middle East and_ the Decay of Islam 


By DOUGLAS STU ART, B.B.C. Middle East correspondent 


room of the Lebanese Opposition leader, Saeb Salam. 
Suddenly, as we talked, the loudspeaker on the balcony 
of the minaret opposite his house began to sound the call 
to prayer. We could not hear ourselves speak. Saeb Salam 
asked someone to shut the window. The noise died down: 
“That’s better’, he said. Saeb Salam is a Muslim; he is also an 
Arab intellectual. He made no move to obey the call of the 
muezzin, and none of the Muslims in the room with us made a 
move either. 
This scene illustrates one of the major factors in the Middle 
East situation of today—the decay of Islam. The intellectuals of 
the Arab world have forsaken the faith of their fathers: they do 


A FEW days ago I was sitting in the Beirut drawing- 


~ not go to the mosque; they do not pray five times a day; they have 


adopted the dress of Westerners; they have accepted the material 
benefits of the Western world. But there the process stops. The 
Muslim Arab intellectual has ceased to believe in the tenets of 
Islam, but he has equally refused to accept the cultural values of 
the West. 

Strolling across the campus of the Américan University of 
Beirut, I asked an Arab professor: ‘How many of your Muslim 
students practise their religion? ’ He replied at once, ‘ Almost 
none’. Together we went up to his study. I sank into an armchair, 
and the professor stared out of the window at the mountains of 
Lebanon and the sun-streaked Mediterranean. After a moment he 
said: ‘ Though you mustn’t get this wrong. Islam is still important 
to the Arabs of all classes. Much more than the Jews, the Arabs 
feel themselves to be the chosen race. God spoke to them direct 
through the mouth of the Prophet Mohammed. The Koran, they 
believe, contains the actual words of God. Arabic, therefore, is the 
language of God. Deep down in every Muslim Arab, whether he 


practises his religion or not, is this feeling of pride and superiority 
- to other men, particularly if they profess another religion ’. 


_ The professor developed his analysis by a reference to the 
ssent crisis in Lebanon: ‘ Arab Nationalism today ’, he said, ‘ is 
» b F ‘ _ -] ~ _ 


- - 


an expression of the Arab desire for an Islamic empire. The Arabs 
want the unity which they lost when the Ottoman Empire broke 
up; they want a Caliph, a successor of the Prophet. Many think 
that they have found him in President Nasser. The Arab Muslims 
of Lebanon want to be part of the new union of Egypt and Syria. 
They hate the West, and they hate the Christians of Lebanon, who 
look always to the West for support. Christian Lebanon, they feel, 
is a breach in the wall of the Arab Muslim Empire. They want to 
destroy it. The Christians know this, and that is why they resist 
the efforts of the Muslim Arabs of Lebanon to secure more 
power ’. 

“It is often suggested ’, I said, ‘ that Islam is a bulwark against 
the spread of Communism in the Arab world’. The professor 
shook his head. ‘That’s what I call a Western Middle East 
cliché’, he remarked with a smile. ‘ Arab intellectuals admire the 
Soviet Union for three reasons: because it appears strong and 
powerful; because it opposes colonialism and imperialism—the 
so-called sins of the West—and because Soviet Communism claims 
to offer a swift method of reducing social inequalities and of 
increasing national wealth. There are few doctrinaire Communists 
in the Arab Middle East, but the totalitarian nature of Com- 
munism appeals to the Arabs. They like to be led and commanded; 
they revere authority. Islamic society is authoritarian: it is based 
on the three pillars of the army, the bureaucracy, and the 
religious hierarchy. Take away the last of these, and it would 
be simple to have a Communist faith’. 

‘You have left me with paradoxes’, I said to the professor. 
‘First, you have shown me an intelligentsia that has lost faith 
in its religion, but which is seeking to build. an empire whose 
foundations rest on this religion. Secondly, you have shown me 
an intelligentsia that has rejected the spiritual and cultural values 
of the West, claiming to find them in the admittedly atheistic and 
materialist Soviet Union. It is not logical’, I concluded lamely. 
‘Yes’, said the professor: ‘It’s not logical, but then this is the 
Middle East.—From Our Own Correspondent (Home Service) 
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American English 


T is estimated that over 300,000,000 people speak English 

and of those who use it as their first language the majority 

live in the United States of America, But is the English that 

.is spoken by the Americans and that spoken in Britain the 
same language? Many would assert that it was not. A shop in 
Paris is said to have contained a note in the window: ‘ English 
Spoken—American Understood ’, and “in recent years we have 
been given a Dictionary of American English as well as a 
Dictionary of Modern American Usage. In an illuminating book*, 
written by Professor Albert H. Marckwardt of the University 
of Michigan and published by the Oxford University ‘Press, 
the nature of these differences and their significance is discussed. 
Professor Marckwardt emphasises that since the United States 
is a melting pot, a number of words have naturally been intro- 


* duced into the language from European and other sources. For 


example, hickory and caucus are Indian by origin, chowder and 
dime are French, lasso and cafeteria are Spanish, cole slaw and 
dope are Dutch, hamburger and seminar are German. Thus it 
is not extraordinary that the language of the menu is often 
puzzling to British visitors to the United States, as it is in most 
other foreign countries, because many words on the American 
menu are imported. On the cther hand, a small group of other 


common words or genteelisms such as subway for underground 


and rest room for lavatory are easily recognised and mastered. 
What are the sources of American English words that do not 
derive from the melting pot? One source is archaic words which 
have been more or less discarded in Britain but have been kept 
Or given a new meaning in the United States. Parlour, for 
instance, might be considered archaic over here, yet in America 
‘parlor car’ is the term used for the most comfortable and 
expensive compartment in a long-distance express train. Again, 
words that are accepted with a limited meaning on this side of 
the Atlantic may acquire a new meaning on the other side. 
Fraternities and sororities are the names given to the exclusive 
societies that exist at all American umiversities: freight is the 
word applied to all kinds of goods transported, whether by train, 
lorry (truck), or through the air. Finally there are regional words. 
Professor Marckwardt quotes from John Steinbeck’s Grapes 
of Wrath: 
I knowed you wasn’t Oklahomy folks, Yeu talk queer kinda— 
That ain’t no blame, you understan’. 
Regional dialect, however, exists everywhere. The same sort of 
remark could be made in Dev onshire or Aberdeen. ~ 
The conclusion that one reaches is that it is striking how few 
are the differences in English usage throughout the world. Every- 
where there are bound to be local words and idioms, but the 
differences are confined to vocabulary rather than to grammar. 
Professor Marckwardt observes: 
But when all is said and done, English, despite the vast numbers 
who speak it and its widespread dissemination over the globe, is 
still but a single language. and . _. . the differences between its 


widest extremes, though extensive in certam features of the 
language, are still remarkably few. 


We can still talk confidently of ‘ the English speaking sige 


* American English, price 32s. 
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What Thee Are Saying 


Penesal de Gaulle and Mr. Khrushchev — 


MANY WESTERN COMMENTATORS remarked upon the moderate — 


and conciliatory attitude shown by General de Gaulle so far in 
his handling of the French crisis, and on his liberal programme 
for Algeria. From France itself—where much press comment was 
on similar lines—Le Monde was quoted as saying that, within the 
framework of the safeguards he had accepted, the General had a 
right to the loyal support of his compatriots. The Socialist Le. 
Populaire—hitherto critical—was quoted as paying tribute to de 
Gaulle’s liberal concept of France’s association with the peoples 
of the overseas territories. The Communist /Humanité, however, 
claimed that his speech in Algiers had made nonsense of the 
‘legend of his liberalism’. From Switzerland, the Gazette de 
Lausanne was quoted as. saying it did not believe the whole Arab _ 
world would close its mind to de Gaulle’s ‘ reasonable proposals ’ 
for Algeria. From Egypt, Ash-Sha’b was quoted as saying: 
de Gaulle will not be able to save his country as long as ‘he 

clings to his imperialist policy in a The future of the 

struggling Algerian people is bright. . . . Algeria will be the rock 

on which de Gaulle will founder. Ss 


From the U.S.A. a number of newspapers were quoted as 
welcoming the ‘ statesmanlike wisdom’ and ‘ moderation ’ so far 
shown by General de Gaulle: The New York Herald Tribune 
expressed the view that if anything could save Algeria for France, 
it was the kind of generous programme he was proposing. From 
West Germany, Frankfurter Neue Presse was quoted: 

Comparisons of de Gaulle’s personality with that of Hitler are 
out of place. The aristocrat rooted in proud traditions has nothing 
in common with the rootless plebian and demagogue. 


Moscow radio continued to, treat French developments on a 
news basis, coupled with quotations from French Communist 
sources, but itself refraining from any substantial comment. 
Budapest radio broadcast ‘commentaries pointing a parallel 
between Hitler’s and de Gaulle’s attainment of power, and de- 
nouncing the ‘infamous treachery’ of the French Socialist Party 
leadership, which ‘had opened the way to fascism’, M. Mollet 
came in for even more hostile comment than de Gaulle in some 
of the satellite broadcasts. According to the East German radio, 
it was left to the French w orkers, ‘led by the Communist Party ’, 
to ‘force de Gaulle by their actions to show extensive respect for - 
legality ’. Thanks to their ‘ passionate resistance’, he had come to 
power under quite different conditions from those he and his 
followers envisaged. A Czechoslovak broadcast said the clamour 
of some generals in Algeria had not proved enough to get de Gaulle 
to power: the Social Democratic leaders had to be called in, and 
it was they who had ‘sold and betrayed the Fourth Republic’. 

Last week, the dispute with Yugoslavia was intensified by a 
bitter attack from Mr. Khrushchey at the Bulgarian Party Con- 
gress. He compared Yugoslav ‘ revisionism’ to a Trojan horse, 
called the leaders ‘ depraved *, and, referring to Yugoslavia re- 

ceiving ‘alms from imperialist countries in the form of left-over 
goods ’, asked: 

Why do the imperialist belie while striving to obliterate the 
socialist states from the face of the earth, and to squash the 
communist movement, at the same time finance one of the 
socialist countries? 

He said the Yugoslav Communists “stand in_ to all 
Marxist-Leninist parties in the world’, adding: ‘ those who call 
themselves Marxist-Leninist are particularly dangerous to the 
revolutionary movement’. They had done ‘pa great — 
harm to the cause of socialism in their public statements and > 


- actions during the Hungarian events *; and the Yugoslav Embassy _ 


in Budapest had then become ‘a sanctuary fi for the ae 
of traitors*. The Cominform resolution of t Yue: 
slavia sy been “fundamen 


resolutely against contempo 
cast quoting Borba said that 
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Did , You Hear That? 


MEMORIES OF A CRICKETER 
“THAT MONUMENTALLY reliable batsman, Philip Mead, is dead ’, 
said JOHN ARLOTT in the West of England Home Service. ‘ But 
those who were boys in Hampshire in my generation—and for 
that matter in the generation on either side of it—can never 
as long as we live see the county ground at Southampton with- 
out remembering him. To us he was not merely the soundest 
left-hand batsman in the world: he was the batsman. 

“Two Hampshire wickets would fall.and then he would walk 


out; bat tucked under his right arm, carefully pulling on his 


gloves. His cap was set very straight above his long face. He had 
a rolling, self-reliant walk; powerful drooping shoulders; long, 
heavy arms; thick, bowed legs. He took guard, and looked round 
the field; twirled his 
bat, and then, turn- jaye Stes at OP 
ing fo square leg .* : 
touched his cap to 
him one, two, three, 
four times: next he 
tapped his bat one, 
two, three, four times 
in the crease, took 
one, two, three, four 
little shuffling strides 
up to it. Then the 
bowler might bowl 
—but not before. 
Philip Mead went 
through that ritual 
before every ball he 
ever received. 
~-*Now he settled 
down to make runs 
—notice I say to 
make runs. I do not 
believe he was in- 
terested in batting 
as such, only in 
making runs. Indeed, 
every stroke he 
played had the first 
stride of a run built 
into its last stages; 
and he had — and 
played—every stroke in the game except the true late cut. In 1923 
he made a century in his first innings of the season—106 not out 
in a total of 255—against Surrey. When he came back into the 
pearance Alec Kennedy looked up and said. “ Well played, 
ilip ”. 

** No, it wasn’t ”, said Philip, “I wasn’t timing it properly ”. 

*“ Well, when did you last have a bat in your hands? ” - 

‘Last Scarborough Festival”. That had been eight months 
previously. ; 

‘His bat seemed all middle. Maurice Tate used those very 
words once, talking about his first ball as a fast medium bowler; 
he was an established county slow bowler until the day when, 
stung to fury by Mead’s imperturbable defence, he swung his 
entire body into a fast ball which beat and bowled him. More 
than thirty years afterwards I asked Philip Mead if he remem- 
bered it. “ Ah, that I do”, he said, “ pitched on the off and hit 
the top of the leg like a bullet—a beautiful ball, it was ”. 

** Did you say anything to him? ” I asked. 

*“ Say anything? Oh, no—I never encouraged bowlers ”. 

* And he never did ’. 


THE APACHES GO INTO BUSINESS 
‘A correspondent of The New York Times has journeyed deep 


‘into Indian territory and emerged with a report that the Apache 
‘Indians of Mescalero, New Mexico, who were among the last to 


lay down arms against the white men, are engaged in a campaign 


Taming of the Shrew’ and ‘ As You Like It’) in Regent’s Park Open Air Theatre. The theatre 

was closed last summer owing to lack of funds but, as DAviy HoLMEs explained in ‘ The Eye- 

witness’, a guarantee of £2,000 has enabled it to open again this season. If the weather is wet 

the plays are given in a marquee, but even so the company can lose as much as £800 in a 
rainy week 


of economic resurgence’, said DoucLas WIL.1s, B.B.C. corres- 
pondent, in ‘Today’. ‘The Apaches have organised a Tribal 
Business Committee. They have been in the timber business for 
many years, with saw-mills high in the thickets of the Sacramento 
Mountains. They decided to market the finished timber them- 
selves, and also established a department store with a special 
section devoted to the sale of Apache arts and crafts for tourists. 
Then, on a main highway which runs through their reservation, 
they built a petrol station, a motel, a restaurant, and a curio 
shop. Tourists from all over the south-west began flocking in 
by thousands, and the Tribal Business Committee hired 
a business manager—a white man, Mr. Wallis Hiatt—to 
act as managing director of the whole enterprise. 

‘Mr. Hiatt was 
employed. on the 
understanding — that 
he would place as 
many tribesmen in 
executive — positions 
as he could, and 
train others for posi- 
tions of responsi- 
bility. Mr. Hiatt now 
has a large staff of 
Apaches, and says 
that he finds them 
most efficient in the 
discharge of their 
duties and responsi- 
bilities. However, he 
has had to employ a 
white man and his 
wife to do the cook- 
ing at the tribal res- 
taurant, and feels 
that it may be 
several years before 
he can replace this 
couple. Apaches, he 
says, seem to be slow 
at learning to cook, 
and he feels this is 
because their food 
habits, until com- 
paratively recently, were so different from those of the white man. 

‘One of the most profitable of the Mescalero Apaches’ enter- 
prises is that of their fire brigade, which mans look-outs on the 
highest peaks. It is known as the Red-hats, has become famous all 
over the United States, and is ready to be flown anywhere in the 
country where a forest fire breaks out. 

‘ The chairman of the Tribal Business Committee, Mr. Wendel 
Chino, said things are going so well that there is full employment; 
that the administration will soon be handled entirely by Indians; 
and that there is now enough money in the treasury for education 
and social welfare. The tribe is offering scholarships to its young 
men and women at colleges and universities throughout the west. 
Also, there is a fund to supplement State public assistance grants 
to the old, the blind, and dependent children ’. 
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TRY, TRY, TRY AGAIN 

‘A few weeks ago’, said W. R. RODGERS, in a General Overseas 
talk, ‘I went back to visit my native province of Ulster, and in 
the course of the visit I happened to talk to an old country- 
woman whose brother had lately died. She lamented the loss 
sorely, “though”, says she, “twas a great relief, for he was 
wandering a bit in his mind at the last. You see ”, she explained, 
“he took to religion at the end and that’s very hard on the mind. 
He strained himself on the Trinity, him that once could under- 
stand everything about anything ”. Many men, apart from Ulster- 
men, have strained themselves on the Trinity. In fact, there was a 


ies 
, : ey “we 
time in the early days af Christendor 

was strained to breaking point over 


Ty pro 3 
wars were fought about it. Times have changed, but in Ireland, 


of course, the Trinity is always with us. The national sro iene 
after all, is the three-leafed shamrock. — 

‘But even in other and more mundane ways one rerharks a 
curious predilection for trinities amongst my countrymen. Take 
speech, for example. In my province, if you happened to be 


hurrying along the road and met a friend, he wouldn’t say to 


you: “Where are you going to? ” Most likely he would say: 

“ Where are you running and racing and rushing to? ” The three- 
fold statement, the three-ply sentence, is one that appeals to him 
because it is stronger, more striking. In the case of a very famous 
Ulsterman, Field-Marshal Lord Mont-— 
gomery, I am ‘told it was his custom, when 
issuing an order of battle, to say it three 
times over, for the sake of forcefulness and 
_memorability. 

“Go back to the ninth century, and you 
will find a notable collection of wise say- 
ings called “ The Triads of Ireland ” a) Oe dag 
me quote a few: “Three slender things 
that support the world : the slender stream 

of milk from the cow’s dug into the pail; 
the slender blade of green corn upon the. 
ground; the slender thread over the hand 
of a skilled woman”, Or again: “ Three 
glories of a gathering: a beautiful wife, a 
good horse, a swift hound ”. 

‘Why do these trinities in speech appeal 
to us so much? Partly, I think, because the 
three-fold repetition gives it a rhythm that 
is as memorable as poetry. Also it has 
balance. You can balance a three-legged 
stool or a three-legged cooking pot on any 
floor, however uneven the floor. And a 
three-legged speech balances itself soundly 
on any ear, however unresponsive. That is 
why public speakers use it so much: it is. 
pithy, it is pat, it is potent. Dr. Johnson, 
the most famous of English talkers, was 
addicted to it. One evening, at his club, a 
friend was trying to imitate his talk, and 
another member, Edmund Burke (an 

Irishman, by the way) said: ‘‘ No, no, that 
is not a good imitation of Johnson. It has 
all his pomp without his force; it has all 
the nodosities of the oak without its 
strength; it has all the contortions of the 
Sibyl without the inspiration”. A perfect 
Johnsonian statement, the three-fold 
sentence, 

‘On my last evening in Ulster I hap- 
pened to talk to an old man in a Belfast 
pub. He had been a foreman, a much valued foreman in the 


building industry. Now he had retired, and before I went that — 


evening he summed up his life for me. “ Three things”, he 
said, “three things made me happy. I heard the birds sing; I 
watched nature at her work; and I saw men paid good wages”. A 
perfect trinity, a Bappy statement, and one which I certainly can 
never forget. 


‘ Now, back in London, I lift the Pia toné and I dial “ TIM ” 


to find out the time of day, and a golden voice says to me: 
“At the third stroke it will be such-and-such a time”, and 
immediately I hear three pips sounding. Why three? Well, I 
ask you. If at once you don’t sues try, try, try again’. 


THE COLOURS OF THE REGIMENT 

‘ The carrying of Colours into action goes back into the ae Be 
of distant history ’, said JOCELYN BRADFORD in a talk in the Home 
Service. ‘ The Israelites, we know, carried their sacred standard 
into battle, in comparison with which the Eagles of Rome are 
almost modern in the passage of time. It is, though, more or less 
from the Knights of medieval days that the British Army—and 
also the ia Air Force—owes its individual colours. eee 


_ wealth and survived in the days. of the Restoration whe 


Colour party of the Ist Battalion the Grenadier 
Guards marching from Buckingham Palace after 
the Queen had Pee them with new Colours 


ne of chat system spread to the. New ray ‘ofthe 


company had its own Colours. - 
‘Today Company Colours are carted. by the: Foot anda 
alone, and for more than a “century Regiments of the Line, with 
only one or two exceptions, have carried two colours only: the | i 
Sovereign’s and the Regimental. On the Queen’s Colour are em- _ a 
broidered in black silk letters on a gold foundation, and on the - 
Regimental in black on white, the many battle honours each — 
regiment has won in the long course of its history. There, 100, = 
stitched with a delicacy | ‘to match a 
Gobelin tapestry, are the regiment’s crest, 
motto, its numerical designation, and the © 
strangely beautiful badges which sovereigns — 
of the past or present have awarded it in 
commemoration of some pares feat os 
gallantry. = 
“Once upon a time Colours were two or 
three times the size they are today. Now 
they are a little under four foot by three 
foot in size, excluding the fringe; and 
strangely enough they are not all enduring. 
Their service life is only twenty years for 
the Infantry and fifteen for the Foot — 
Guards. The difference in time is due to 
the” many more ceremonial occasions on 
which they are “ on parade ” in the House- 
hold Brigade in Corea ee with Regi- a. 
ments of the Line. td 
‘Not all regiments carry. Colours. Rifle 
regiments and their cavalry. equivalents _ of 
Hussars and Lancers were designed origin- 
- ally as scouts for the army, and the waving 
of “ Colours ” or, in the case of cavalry,of 
“ Guidons or Standards ”, would have dis- 
closed their presence—so instead they take | 
their own particular pride in being 
“ Colourless ” today. In contrast, two regi- 
ments today c carry more than two Colours. 
One of them is the Seaforth Highlanders, © 
who glory in three. The other is the — 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, the Prat | 
possessors of four Colours. 
‘ There is a curious fact in regard to the 
“ Regimental Colour” of all Line regi- 
ments. If you look closely at one you will 
see that in the middle i is the “ centre badge - 
and designation”, .surmounted by the 
crown. Around this is a wreath of © 
exquisitely embroidered flowers and 
foliage, consisting of the rose, the thistle, 
and the iaiiack. But there is no leek—not even inthe Coloursof = 
Welsh Regiments. In contrast, the R.A.F., each of whose squadrons 
is honoured with a squadron Colour after a certain length of = 
service, has insisted that the leek of Wales should be included. _— aoe 
“Regimental Colours are made of pure silk lute, whichis spun 
from English silk-worms in Essex. Then the silk comes to a 
factory within a stone’s throw of Piccadilly, where more than forty R 
embroideresses build the rich red fabric into the glorious tapestry _ 
which it is to become. Not all of it is red, of course, for the 
Regimental Colour of almost all infantry regiments is that of its 
old full-dress facings. Royal | regiments are blue, others are black. — eh 
Normally, two embroideresses work on each colour at a time, and — 
it takes some 600 to 800 hours to make a regiment’s Colours. __ i 
_ © A regiment’s “ old ” Colours today are almost always deposited 
in the regimental chapel or in cathedral or church. Although they 
underwent a consecration ceremony in their earliest days, it 
not until just before Queen Victoria came to the throne that 7 
attempt at standardising such a religious service was ie to 
effect. In dy earlier Rsk therefore, a Tegiment’s - 
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Tapping: Law and Practic 
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a  — By H. W. R. WADE 
¥ _ BAST summer, when there were some proceedings against a cartoons of ‘ Paul Pry at the Post Office’ and ‘The Post Office 


___ barrister for unprofessional conduct, it came as a surprise 


Sa to most of the public to learn that some of the evidence 
eg had been obtained by telephone tapping. I suppose that 


. many people would expect the police to do a little listening-in 
____ from time to time in the course of detective work, but that they 
_____ would only approve of it in really serious cases, And some people 


a Lem > io : i i 2 
a, _ is a matter for the Bar Council and the Benchers of his Inn of 


- __—s- Court, who of course act wholly independently, and even if the 
___ police are tapping wires behind the scenes it is a shock to find 
ae that their discoveries can be passed on to outside bodies. People 


_ wanted to know how this could happen, and whether wire- 
_____ tapping was legal anyway. ‘These questions were referred by 
the Government to a Committee of three Privy Councillors, 
_____ presided over by Lord Birkett, and it is thanks to their Report 
___. (published last October) that we now have much more light on 
the subject. o : | 
a aac $ = i: , j . 
_ ‘Transcripts of Intercepted Conversations 

Xj When the Bar Council were making preliminary inquiries in 
; the case of the barrister, they wrote to Scotland Yard to ask if 
— they had any evidence of misconduct. The police had in fact been 
___. tapping the telephone of a person whose activities were of interest 

to them, and some of his conversations had been with the barrister. 

The Home Secretary, at that time Major Lloyd-George, 
authorised the police to show transcripts of the intercepted con- 
oes versations to Sir Hartley Shawcross, the Chairman of the Bar 
Council, personally, But of course they were of no real use unless 
_ they could also be shown to the Bar Council and to the Benchers 
of the Inn. Sir Hartley Shawcross therefore sought the Home 
-_---__ Secretary’s permission for this and the Home Secretary gave it. 
‘This was the crucial step by which the transcripts passed from 
the Government’s hands into the outside world. The Home 
Secretary justified it by his belief that it was an exceptional case 


would not approve of it at all. A barrister’s professional conduct | 


and that his paramount duty was to see that the administration | 


of justice was kept undefiled. jet ot We: 
It was not long before these facts became common knowledge, 
and then the whole case became the centre of so much attention 
-that the barrister himself asked that the disciplinary proceedings 
should be held in public and that most of the intercepted messages 
should be put in evidence. Accordingly the Benchers of the Inn 
~y never had to decide whether the transcripts could have been 
4 ; received in evidence if objection had been taken to them. So we 
aM have to remember that this question of admissibility never arose, 
and was outside the purview of the Birkett Committee. Nor 
-_--—~—s did‘ the Committee’s Report have any effect on the case of 
ge. the barrister, who had already been disbarred by his Inn of 
Court. The Committee’s task was to make a general inquisition 
* into the whole subject of intercepting messages, both postal and 

telephonic. 

Starting with the law, the Committee first investigated the 
power to open letters, for that subject has a much longer history 
behind it. Here they were following in the footsteps of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which made an important report 

in 1844 after the Mazzini affair. Mazzini, the Italian revolu- 

tionary and patriot, had been driven first out of Italy and then 

cut of Switzerland, and had taken refuge in England. But the 

British Government, supposing it to be their duty for the sake 

of international comity, opened his letters and kept a watch on 
his correspondence. _ . : 

It may not have surprised Mazzini to discover that his letters 

‘ were scarcely safer than if he had still been within the reach of 

-___ Metternich, but it shocked the British public, Sir James Graham, 

then Home Secretary in Peel’s Government, was made the object 

of an outcry both in and out of parliament, and figured in Punch 


Peep-show ’. Spokesmen of liberal opinion contended that the 
whole proceeding was unlawful. Both Houses of Parliament set 
up committees of investigation, The most important work was 
done in the Commons’ Committee, for the public records were 
searched, and with the Report there was published an appendix 
of extracts which is a mine of information about the history and 


‘practice of the Post Office. 


A Recognised Power 


The result of the inquiry was largely to vindicate the govern- 
ment, for it was shown not only that many governments had 
exercised the power of opening letters over a very long period, 
but also that the existence of this power had been uniformly 
recognised in the series of Acts of Parliament governing the Post 
Office. And today, as the Birkett Committee has: found, the law 
still stands where it did. There is lacking, it is true, any positive 
enactment that the Crown has the power to open letters, and the 
power has never been challenged in a court of law. But the 
circumstantial evidence is overwhelming. 


- The Post Office in the form in which we know it began to 


emerge in the seventeenth century. The Crown had indeed 


- appointed Masters of the Posts in earlier times (the first recorded 


case was in 1516), but these functionaries had the duty of con- 
veying royal dispatches rather than of providing a service to the 
public. A General Post Office for the carrying of private letters 
was first set up in the time of the Commonwealth in 1657, and 
at the very outset of the Ordinance there is a significant remark. 
The preamble recites that a single General Post Office was ‘ the 
best means to discover and prevent many dangerous and wicked 
designs which have been and are daily contrived against the peace 
and welfare of the Commonwealth... .’. ie 

This clearly means that the government is to concern itself in 
the letters it will carry, and it is interesting that one of the 
primary objects of setting up a government monopoly in postal 
service (for this is what the Ordinance of 1657 did) was to 
strengthen the Cromwellian spy system. At the Restoration in 
1660 the new Post Office was confirmed by an Act of Parliament, 
and three years later a Royal Proclamation introduced a rule 
which has run through the law ever since. It provided that no 
person whatever might open letters or packets in the post except 
by warrant of the Principal Secretary of State. This formula was 
enshrined in an Act of Parliament of 1710, and today we still 
find its descendant clearly recognisable in section 58 of the Post 
Office Act, 1953. This makes it a criminal offence for any officer 
of the Post Office to open or detain a postal packet contrary to his 
duty, but a proviso adds that nothing in the section is to apply to 
opening or detaining a postal packet ‘in obedience to an express 
warrant in writing under the hand of a Secretary of State’, 

: v4 

The Crown Proceedings Act 

The legal position, therefore, is that parliament has repeatedly 
recognised that a Secretary of State has power to issue warrants 
for the opening of letters, though it has never expressly conferred 
the power upon him, This omission probably rather strengthens 
than weakens the case, for it indicates pretty plainly that parlia- 
ment was always satisfied that the Crown had an inherent power 
to open letters, which it would have been presumptuous as well as 
unnecessary to confer by statute. The Parliamentary Committees 
of 1844 and the Committee of Privy Councillors of 1957 were 
all alike convinced. The Committee of 1957, furthermore, were 
able to point to a very sweeping provision of the Crown Pro- 
ceedings Act, 1947, which exempts both the Crown and its 


servants from liability in connection with postai packets or tele- 


phone messages. When the Crown Proceedings Act was framed 


“ye 
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Unanimous Verdict 


cociek it seems, . a a 
So for 300 years it has been constant mene that the 


-government’s control of the posts gives it power to pry into their 
- contents. But is the same true of telephone messages? On the one 


hand, there obviously cannot be ancient precedents. But, on the 
other hand, it is hard to see how the mere act of listening-in can 


be illegal at all. In the case of letters there is at least the breaking 


and entering of the envelope, which can be called a trespass. 
In the tapping of a telephone at the telephone exchange there is 
no such trespass. There is no legal right to privacy, and the law 
of copyright is of no help. There seems to be no peg on which 
to hang the action, and unless a peg can be found the telephone 
user has no legal right to complain. | 


_~ 


Change of Practice ; 
Accordingly, the Post Office used to F uireecepe telephone mes- 
sages without any warrant or any other special permission, until 
a change was made in 1937. In that year the Home Secretary 
and the Postmaster-Genera! decided that in future there should 
be no more unauthorised interception, but that every case should 
require a Secretary of State’s warrant. This change of practice 
in no way affected the legal position, It was a decision of policy, 
intended to put telephonic interception under tighter depart- 
mental control, and to bring the practice into line with what the 


_ law already required for the inspection of letters. It is a typical 
example of the ever stricter administrative precautions which 


successive governments have taken to ensure that their powers of 


_ interference, which they fully recognise to be objectionable, are 
‘used only with great restraint and in a way that public opinion 
will tolerate. 


But this gives nothing away as , rea the law. The Committee 
of Privy Councillors were satisfied that there were ample grounds 
for affirming the legality of telephone tapping. The argument that 
they preferred was that the Crown’s ancient power to inspect 
letters also covers telephones, but if necessary they were prepared 
to fall back on two other lines of defence: first, that tapping 
telephones involves no illegal act; and, secondly, that by a 


typically legal series of stepping-stones, a telephone message is a 


‘telegram’ within the meaning of the Telegraph Acts, and a 


telegram is in turn a ‘postal packet’ within the meaning of the 
Post Office Act, 1953, and so just like a letter. 


Thus, although the question has never been decided in a court 
of law, the government’s legal front has twice been tested by 
powerful forces, and both in 1844 and 1957 has been found 


impregnable. But what of the political front? The real subject — 


of controversy is not whether these powers exist but how they 
ought to be used. This is something on which opinions will readily 
differ, and even the three Privy Councillors were not completely 
unanimous, They all agreed in condemning the Home Secretary’s 
decision to release intercepted messages to the Bar Council. But 
Lord Birkett and Lord Monckton thought that the very circum- 
spect practices of previous Home Secretaries ‘ought to be con- 
tinued, subject to slightly stricter control by the Home Office; 
and their detailed recommendations for this have been accepted 
by the Government. Mr. Gordon Walker, on the other hand, 
thought that telephone tapping and letter-opening were so 
repugnant to public opinion that they should be virtually 
abandoned as a method of crime-detesaam Save only in occasional 
cases of extreme urgency. 


Let me first consider the unanimous Srerdict that the disclosure 


_ to the Bar Council was a mistake, There is no doubt that this was 
an abrupt departure from the settled Home Office policy, which, 


as Mr. Butler said in the House of Commons, is that intercepted 
messages should never be disclosed to any one outside the public 
service. It is of the greatest importance to preserve the sharp 
distinction between the public service and the legal profession, 
for the independence of bench and bar is one of the pillars of our 
system. The whole trend in modern times has been for the Home 
Office itself to restrict the use of interception, and to grant 
warrants only in cases of really serious crime, and then only when 
other methods of detection are unavailing. Only on the rarest 


pave the public a glimpse of ehar was feopenees 


it are to some extent dea 
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scenes, the government’s gro ee was well a chosen to t 
acceptable to general opinion, ys 
One of the striking things about the Report i is to see how ae ¥ 
the Home Office had already gone in anticipating it. For example gn 5 
letters used to be opened in order to suppress illegal lotteries, but — 

the practice was dropped in 1953 because it was felt that it "had 


ae 


become out of tune with public feeling. What was criticised, = 
therefore, was not the Home Office practice but the isolated oe 
departure from it in this particular case. The government should 4 
use intercepted material for internal consumption only. ee le - 


Mr. Gordon Walker, inghis minority opinion, would have gone 
still further. The time “had come, he said, for a new self-denying — - 5 
ordinance, at any rate in cases not involving national ‘Secttity, He (247 as 
thought that public repugnance to telephone tapping and letter- 
opening had increased, and that the police were in danger of | 
forfeiting the general popular approval without which in the long ~ 
run they cannot carry on effectively, He would tolerate intercep- 
tion for security purposes, and in emergencies like the escape of — 
dangerous criminals or lunatics; but for ordinary detective work — 
he thought it should be abandoned. There would of course be a 
price to pay, for persons living on the wrong side of the law would 
take advantage of any such assurance that the blind eye, or the 
deaf ear, would be turned to their communications. But Mr. 
Gordon Walker pointed to the figures, showing for example that — 
out of all the arrests for serious offences made in some recent years _ 
by the Metropolitan Police, those due to interception are not much ~ 
more than a tenth of one per cent. Was it worth eo so ene 
tionable a net to catch so few fish? 


A Lesser Evil? ee endl a a 

Mr. Justice Holmes, the great American judge, once faced the 
same dilemma and took the same side as Mr. Gordon Walker. He — 
said that it was a lesser evil that some criminals should escape ss 
than that the government should play an ignoble part, This was 
in 1928, in a case where the police had listened in for months 
to the operations of a gang of bootleggers in Seattle. The business 
was run on the grand scale, with a central office, executives, 
salesmen and its own sea-going shipping. ‘Eventually the police 
made their kill, and obtained convictions for conspiracy. But the 
question taken to the Supreme Court was whether the evidence — 
was legally obtained, and (if not) whether the convictions could __ 
stand. “The American Constitution contains a guarantee against 

‘unreasonable searches and seizures’, and a local statute in the 
State made wire-tapping a criminal offence, 

The Supreme Court sustained the convictions, holding that the 
constitutional guarantee did not extend to so slight an act as. 
connecting wires to a telephone line, and that the violation of the 
State statute did not make the evidence any less admissible. But 
four judges dissented, and among them were Justices Holmes and - 
Brandeis. I might mention, on the second point, that in England 
the Privy Council has recently given a similar decision, holding ~* 
that courts of law are not concerned with how evidence is 


obtained, but only with its relevance—though this was a case of — 


searching a prisoner’s person, not of tapping a telephone line. But = ; 
a sturdy independence is maintained north of the Border, where ' 
the Scots courts are inclined to hold that evidence illegally 


- obtained should not be admitted at all. ed 


In America the situation has changed a good deal since the hel 
case of 1928. There is now a general Federal Act piohisenen . 
wire-tapping, dating from 1934. This has given the Supreme 
Court an opportunity to make a new start, and ina caseof 1937 
it held that since wire-tapping was now illegal by Act of Congress, _ IR? 
the Act must also be regarded as prohibiting the admission in a f Re 2 
Federal Court of any evidence so obtained. Wire-tapping has also _ 
been made’a criminal offence ‘in most of the States. Yet in fact 
it still seems to be a thriving industry, and the Acts prokibitag 2 
_ letters, It is indeed said ‘that the oR 


Department of Justice, which i 
is itself setting an example in flouting it by continued . 
tapping; or perhaps I should. say ‘in evading it’, for 
decisions of the Supreme Court have opened ‘some. loop! 
Some State courts, also, still cola evidence obtained 
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anarchy ’. 


The lesson to be learned, perhaps, is that laws alone may be 
a frail protection against an activity which a government is 
determined to carry on, and to carry on in secret. Practice is 


It may be time to heed the warning given by Mr. Justice Brandeis 
in his dissent of 1928, when he denounced the notion that the 
end justifies the means. ‘Crime is contagious’, he said. ‘If the 
Government becomes a law-breaker, it breeds contempt for law; 
it invites every man to become a law unto himself; it invites 
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here as important as law, and on this side of the Atlantic we 
may on the whole be thankful that the Birkett Committee found 
the Home Office practice to be self-restrained, and responsive to 
the hardening of public opinion against eavesdropping by tele- 
phone. It is well that we are faced only with the narrow issue, 
whether to abandon detective interception altogether or to let it 
continue subject to the safeguards recommended by the Com- 
mittee. In either case it is common ground that disclosures to 
outside bodies should not occur again.—Third Programme 


How to Colleet Pictures on Modest Means 


ECENT-events in the sale-room 
may lead you to connect my 
name with a 36,000-guinea pic- 
ture by El Greco. Do not, 

however, be alarmed. El Greco is no 
longer a painter for those of modest 
means. In fact, I spend a great deal of 
my life as an art dealer with collectors 
who think in tens and in hundreds rather 
than in thousands, and with those, not 
strictly speaking collectors, who want to 
buy a picture, a drawing, or a print to fit 
a particular place, to celebrate a special 
occasion, or for the pure pleasure of 
ownership. With these latter I am 
specially in sympathy. 

So, in my private capacity, I, too, am 
a modest collector, a collector limited by 
the demands of rent and rates, school 
bills and other necessities of life. There- 
fore, when twenty-five years ago I began 
to collect, some of the first pictures that 
I bought for myself were by the un- 
fashionable Victorian painters of the 
middle of the nineteenth century—the 
moment when the _ pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood was founded and brought to 
English painting a new freshness of vision 
and delicacy of 
touch. My Victorians 
have, graduated from 
the nursery, where 
they started their 
life, to the dining- 
room. But, although 
Victoriana is now 
the fashion in furni- 
ture and house de- 
coration, painters of 
the period are still 
largely neglected. 

It is true that the 
small highly-finished 
pictures, especially 
of their early period, 
by Miéillais and 
Holman Hunt and 
Rossetti, have always 
commanded big 
prices. A version of 
‘The Hireling Shep- 
herd’ by Holman 
Hunt fetched over 
£2,000 only recently. 
But you can still 
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Lady Catherine Pelham Clinton, after Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, engraved by J. R. Smith 


‘ The Bridge’ by the seventeenth-century Dutch artist, Jan Asselyn 


drawings for under £100—and as a 
young man Millais drew like an angel 
and Rossetti’s pen-and-ink drawings 
would stand comparison with Italian 
drawings of the seventeenth century. 
There are plenty of lesser known painters 
of the period in the same price range. 
James Collinson, an original but for- 
gotten member of the brotherhood, 
painted delightful pictures, with some- 
thing of the colouring of Holman Hunt 
and Ford Madox Brown; and there is 
Frederick Sandys, the friend of Rossetti; 
and William Gale, who painted charming 
beach scenes; and Boyd Houghton, better 
known in America, whose interiors with 
figures are composed in a brilliant patch- 
work of colour; and there is Abraham 
Solomon, best when painting freely, and 
the oddly named Augustus Egg; and, of 
an earlier generation, C. R. Leslie, the 
biographer of Constable. I have not men- 
tioned Frith, for, among all the Victor- 
ians, he has always been most eagerly 
sought. 

Occasionally a single picture by one of 
these Victorian artists may fetch a large 
price, but generally it is possible to find 
them at anything 
from £20 to £100. 
Their artistic merits 
seem to me much 
undervalued at such 
figures. I would add, 
however, that they 
are at their best on 
a small scale and 
when painting scenes 
of contemporary life. 
The large subject 
pictures, which they 
felt impelled to 
attempt, generally 
fail in composition 
and are overloaded 
with subject appeal. 
Nor do I much 
admire them as 
illustrators, whether 
of Tristram Shandy 
or of Shakespeare. 

Before I leave the 
Victorians I must 
mention Landseer. 
Here one should be 
on the lookout for his 


_ drawings, his small oil Ee eches andes 
Not very long ago these could be 
Recently they have soared—Landseer sould eae seem to eS oo 
most rediscovered artist since the war. But there must be hun- 
dreds of his preliminary sketches up and down the country. 
Perhap you will find one; if you do, stick to it. But please do not 
write either to me or the B.B.C. to say that you have a Landseer 
engraving. These were published by the ten thousand and are, I 
’ fear, worth less than their frames. =~ 

What other opportunities exist for collecting among Enelish - 
painters? English watercolours are’so well-known and so popular 
that there are few opportunities for new discoveries here. To get 
good examples of the great names, you"have to pay a high price. 
Most of the minor artists remain, for all their charm and skill, 
very minor. But Thomas Shotter 
Boys, who produced the best set of 
London prints ever made, is a first- 
class artist still unappreciated at his” 
true worth. The brilliance of his 
colour, the sharpness of his accents, 
and the clearness of the atmosphere 
he can evoke make me put him at his 
best on a level with Bonington, to 
whom many of his watercolours and 
rare oils are attributed. But with — 
Bonington you have to add a "nog 
to a Boys price. 

I have no doubt that the most 
neglected field for collecting in Eng- 
lish art lies in prints. Most of us 
_ cannot afford an original Reynolds or 

Gainsborough, but the mezzotints of. 
the eighteenth century, made after the 
great English portrait painters by such 
artists as J. R. Smith or Valentine 
Green, have much of the feeling of the 
originals. They are works of art in 
their own right. They are highly 
decorative, you can hang them with 
great effect on the staircase or in a 
dining-room or in an office. Thirty 
years ago they were collectors’ pieces” 
and, like rare stamps, commanded 
prices in the hundreds and thousands; 
now even the finest and rarest would 
hardly be valued at more than £100 
and most can be found from £10 up- 
wards. In the same process David 
Lucas, Constable’s engraver, produced 
_a series which gives with extraordinary 
fidelity the light and shade of Constable’s landscapes. Constable 
himself superintended much of the work, constantly interfering 
with suggestions and improvements, You get very close to the 
artist in these Lucas prints, but you can find good examples at 
anything from £5 to £50. 
Before I leave English painting I want to mention the 


pastellists of the eighteenth century. Russell and Cotes and 


Gardner painted many delightful portraits and portrait groups 


in this delicate medium.-Today they attract few collectors. Pastels 


are of course fragile and must be carefully protected from damp. 


But, provided that they are in good condition, their effect is 


fresh and spontaneous and they have the advantage, for a col- 


lector of today, in being generally on a small scale and light in — 


tone: They are as suitable for a modern room as they were 
against eighteenth century panelling. One cannot give exact 


prices—a pretty woman is worth more than a plain man—but 


where there is so little competition there are surely opportunities 
for an enterprising collector. 
While talking of small portraits, I would like to recommend 
_ those of John Downman, These are in pencil and crayon with 
washes of colour, not in pastel, but they have much the same 
lightness and freshness. Often, Downman has noted on them the 
name of the sitter, the date, and comments on the character or 
personality of the subject. I came across a beautiful drawing of 
his the other day, the head of a fine old man, and underneath 
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An early fourteenth-century panel of the Virgin and 
Child: Venetian School _ 


before I throw them away = { 
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Dutch painters which hae fecety egatt to attract’ attention — 
again. I say “again ’ because in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries they were among the most popular of Dutch 
painters. I mean the Dutch artists of the seventeenth century — 
who went to Italy and whose landscapes combine something | of | Se 
the classic poetry of Claude Lorraine with the naturalistic vision 
of the Dutch School. Asselyn, Lingelbach, Breenberg, and — 
i a all left Holland to travel or live in Italy. Views in 
‘the Campagna and of Tivoli, com- — 
" posite landscapes of mountain and — 
ruin, with shepherds, or bandits, or — Se 
bathing nymphs, are their ‘subjects. _ 
They are painted in the grand manner — 
and yet with an observant eye for 
effects of light. I recommend them to 
the attention of all who cannot afford 
a Ruisdael or a Van Goyen. Yous". 4 
‘Might get one for £100; more likely 
it will cost you £200 or over. 
Ge For those who are prepared | to 
invest a rather larger sum of money, a 
legacy perhaps or a long due pont wae 
credit, there are still, strangely — 
enough, great opportunities among the ~ 
Italian primitives of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. That is to me 
very surprising, for here is one of the — 
chief sources of European painting. 
‘Perhaps primitives are considered as~ 
. belonging too much to the art of hee 
“museums. There can be no greater 
mistake. For those gold-backed 
_ panels, with their intense religious. _ 
’ feeling, their craftsmanship bred of a 
great tradition and a thorough ~ 
apprenticeship, and their intensity of 
expression, are to my mind among the 
_ most desirable of personal possessions, 
- You will not, of course, find a 
_ Giotto or a Masaccio. You must not 
' mind that often such pictures are 
nameless or can only be described by 
their locality—School of the Marches, 
fourteenth-century Paduan—or that 
at their best they carry invented names, such as the Master of the 


rt 


Fogg Museum Pieta or Amigo di So-and-so. Nor must you mind 


if the condition does not seem perfect. In fact, you should be 


‘suspicious of apparently perfect condition. Most pictures of this 


date have suffered some damage and the shiniest gold backgrounds 


~are generally nineteenth-century regilding. But if the backgrounds 


are of pale gold, with the red ground showing through, if the 
damages do not look too thoroughly restored, and if, above all, = 


you can still feel something of the intensity ‘of the origindl—in 


the angels floating over the Cross, in the inclination of the 
Madonna’s head, in the gesture of St, John’s upraised hands—then “ae 
you may have found a picture that will give you lasting pleasure, 
and, by comparison, at a very reasonable price. I have seen in the - ay 
same sale-room on the same morning an indifferent Van Gogh — ee 


fetch over £20,000 and three or four really fine Italian primitives a . 


total between them less than a tenth of that sum. There must: Sais a 
something wrong with such comparative values. ike ty oh 

Finally, there are Italian | drawings. Drawings are 
they can be stuck between the pages of books, buried it 


What has em Jost can be found—in local saleconsae antique 
shops, in attics and cupboards. Galtig through a pile of prints 
and drawings recently, which a friend had dug out of store 

labelled ‘ Rubbish ’—‘ But y a had pare santa vol bh 


a R when he was studyin ge 
e corner the collector’s mark of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


ae is worth artistically far ere: than £250 which 
t value. 

But » you will be more likely to find deem by lesser-known 
Italian artists, worth perhaps £20 or £30 or £40: some 


lively figures by Guercino or even one of his more valuable 


landscapes; some of those strange cylindrical drawings, which 
almost | ‘presage cubism, by Cambiaso; or drawings by an old 


f favourite 1 mine, Pier Francesco Mola. I ae quoted these three 


~ 


seventeenth centuries who are rc as a 4 ee youl will find 


some. 


But whatever you buy, do not buy names. Collect what you 


like and what you think is good, And do not pay too much 
attention to investment values. You will reap according to your 
taste and artistic judgement and, whether your acquisitions gain 
in capital value or not, you will ‘have had a tax-free dividend of 
pleasure. I hope you will derive as much pleasure as I have had 
from my few possessions. Ne Three 


Training’ Intellect and Character 


The second of two. talks on education by RICHARD PETER S 


> which is as old as Aristotle. ‘For mankind’, he said, 
_- ‘are by no means agreed about the best things to be 
_ taught, whether we look to virtue or the best life. Neither 


; is it clear whether education is more concerned with intellectual 
oO, with moral virtue. The existing practice is perplexing; no one 


knows on what principle we should proceed—should the useful in 


S, life, or should virtue, or should the os Spas be the 
t main aim of our training? : 


- 


; Two anes of Education 


Kilpatrick claims that this is still the beet issue which divides 


American educationists. On the one hand is what he calls the 


Alexandrian type of education—the attempt to teach the content 
of the written word in the same way as the schools of Alexandria 
tried to pass on the wisdom of Greece. On the other hand is the 
new post-Pestalozzi conception of education which adopts 
* character-building as its fundamental goal’. — 
My intention in this talk is not to discuss ‘these different 


-so-called aims of education by dwelling on detailed matters of 


policy or curriculum planning—the merits of philosophy as 
distinct from football in the allocation of periods; I want to show 
that there need be no basic conflict between cultivating the intel- 
lect and training character. The crucial differences between educa- 
tionists are to do with the manner in which they go about doing 
either. As I said in my first talk*: the conflict is more to do 
with procedures than with aims. The training of character can 
be done in a most Alexandrian manner and the intellect can be 
cultivated in a manner of which even Rousseau might have 
approved. 

To take the intellect first: if we consider the objections which 
progressives like Kilpatrick make to the cultivation of the intellect 
we find that they are all connected with the manner in which the 
intellect is cultivated. For the procedures portrayed all approxi- 
mate to the use of authority and drill. No serious thought is given 
to what the child is interested in; it is a question only of what 


it is good for him to know. As one educator put it: “Elementary | 


education can do nothing better for a child than store his memory 
with things deserving to be there. He will be grateful for them 
when he grows up, even if he kicks now’, This implies that the 
child is an adult in the making. He must memorise. What the 
book says and the teacher teaches is what matters to him. He must 
be examined often. The examinations are often set as forms on 


_ which the student has to say which of several scraps of information 


is the right scrap. Machines are often used to do the marking. 
_ Few would dispute education means, among other things, pass- 
ing on a great deal of information. It is the procedure of passing 
it on and the attitude towards this informative business that 


invites objections. Whitehead put the i very well when he 


pen , 
Culture is activity of thought and receptiveness to beauty or 


ut : esinaite feeling. Scraps of information have nothing to do with it. 
. gaa well-informed man is the most useless bore on God’s 


* Printed in THE LISTENER of June $ 


HERE is a pee debate ae Eiecidonists 


aes .. , Education is the acne of the utilisation of know- 

ledge . . . The problem of education is to make the pupil see the 

wood by means of the trees, 
Like Dewey, Whitehead attacked what he called ‘ inert ideas ’ and 
stressed the importance of acquiring knowledge which is related to 
interest. Too often, as Rousseau put it, ‘ the scientific atmosphere 
destroys science’. Precision and discipline there must be; but it 
must arise from the strivings of the child, not simply from the 
strictures of the teacher. 

The Alexandrian procedure, however, does not simply ignore 
interest and utility; it also inculcates a credulous attitude to what 
is passed on. Teachers are in authority over their pupils; but 
they are only too prone to pose as authorities on the subjects which 


they teach. They just tell their pupils and convey the impression 


that what they say is correct because they say so or because 


-it is written in some book. Now this may well be a reasonable 


attitude when Latin declensions or the rules of arithmetic are 
being taught; for the standards of correctness have been laid 
down and there is little question of argument or justification. But 
with things like history and science the position is very different; 
criticism and speculation are the life-blood of these subjects. Yet 
they are too often represented not as an intellectual adventure but 


as an accumulation of established facts. Knowledge is passed on 


but not the habit of critical thought. 


Learning to Think 

_ It is a strange aberration to suppose that people learn to think 
scientifically either by the necessities of nature or by acquiring 
information from authorities. The contrast that Rousseau made 
between Robinson Crusoe learning to think by experience and 
those who are brought up on books is an absurd one. In fact 
people usually learn to think by being with others who have 
learnt to think. Science starts when, for some reason or other, 
men are led to question the information which has been passed on, 
as were the Milesian school in early Greece; for science is critical 
discussion harnessed to curiosity. If an assumption is seriously 
challenged, reasons have to be produced to defend it and to 


support the usurping assumption. In science this means facts; 


it is no good appealing to the authority of a man. And facts 
are not things that lie round the world waiting to be included in 
the latest text-book; they are what are appealed to, to defend an 
assumption. 

A person who can think is a person who has taken the objector 
into his own mind. Philosophy, as Plato put it, is the soul’s dia- 


logue with itself. And how can this happen unless a man has been 


constantly in critical company? Critical thought is not an aim 
which lures scientists or historians on their journey. It is a proce- 
dure which they employ as scientists or historians. And if they 
are also teachers who believe in the cultivation of the intellect, they 
need not be Alexandrians. They can convey their curiosity about 
Nature and about the past to their pupils; and by the manner 
in which they present the information which they hand on, 
they can encourage critical thought as well. A man is a poor 


- teacher who is not sometimes found to be 


‘the training of character, which they « 
~ business of educators. But I now wish to show that the training 
of character can be carried on in just as Alexandrian a ‘manner : 


renf2 


Critics of the cultivation of the in 


as the cultivation of the intellect. > 


_ In educational circles the term ‘ character’ has a similar fac 


tion to a term like ‘ group integration ” in social work; people feel 
in the swim if they say they are promoting it, but it is never 
clear what they are promoting. Character-training often means 
just making a boy tough or courageous irrespective of circum- 
stances. Sir Richard Livingstone and ‘ Outward Bound’ enthu- 


siasts both saw in the training of character a panacea for a world 


adrift. But were they in the same line of business? A man’s 
character is, I suppose, what is distinctive about him and, like 
the word ‘trait’, which is often associated with it, character ? 
refers to the distinctive manner in which a man goes about 
his business—honestly, selfishly, stubbornly. A man’s nature 
is shown in his inclinations and desires—in the goals which he 
pursues. But his character is shown in the manner of his 
pursuits—in the regulation which he imposes on his desires and 
inclinations. 


A Slippery Concept 

But over and above this highest common factor of common 
meaning, ‘ character’ is a systematically slippery concept. For we 
can speak in a non-committal way of a man’s character, we 
can speak of him as having a type of character, and we can 
speak of him as ‘having character’. These distinctions, so it 
seems to me, are very important in the context of talk about the 


training of character and are closely related to the distinction 
~~ which I want to draw between Alexandrian and less authoritarian 


procedures. I do not think that we need be much bothered here 
with types of character which is my second sense of ‘ character ’*— 


the one beloved of characterologists like Freud, La Bruyere, and 


Theophrastus. Still less need we bother about cases where we talk 


of a man being a character. I want to dwell on the distinction 


between ‘character’. in my first, ioe comnraatat sense, and aay 
third sense of ‘ having character ’. 

When we speak of a man’s character in the first and non-com- 
mittal sense we are referring simply to the sum-total of his traits 
like honesty, punctuality, and selfishness. If a servant is—or was— 
given a character, her future employer is informed of the par- 
ticular traits which she tends to exhibit, the part of the social 
code which is, as it were, stamped upon her. And, in this sense of 

‘ character ’, the metaphor of ‘ stamping ’ may well be appropriate. 
The model of production in the arts, to which I referred in my 


first talk as a procedure of education, may fit. This stamping-in 


is usually achieved by the use of authority and drill—by what is 
called indoctrination. 

When, on the other hand, we say that a ‘man “has character ’ 
or that he is a man ‘ of character’ we are not simply referring to 


the sum total of his traits. When Pope said that women have no | 


characters at all he was not, surely, suggesting that they were 


dishonest, selfish, and mendacious, Presumably he was suggesting ~ 
that they were fickle, inconstant, and sporadic in conforming to 
standards because they were at the mercy of their moods and 


inclinations. Or he might have been suggesting that they took their 
standards entirely from their husbands or from the clique in which 
they happened to collect. We speak of integrity of character. A 
man who has it is not credited with any definite traits; but the 
claim is made that, whatever traits he exhibits, there will be some 


sort of control and consistency in the manner in which he exhibits 


them. He will not give way to his inclinations, be easily corrupted, 
or take his colour from his company. In Freudian language, he 
will have a strong ego and will not be at the mercy either of his 
id or super-ego. He will be unlike the Spartans who were 
courageous and temperate in Sparta, but who, when abroad, fell 
easy victims to the corrupting influence of potentates, pees and 


; profligates. 


A man who ‘has character’ may present an appearance of 
inconsistency to the world. He may be indolent in looking up 


friends but very conscientious about entertaining his family; he 


may be untidy at home, but very tidy at work; he may help one 
friend to get divorced but do oy about helping another. But 


; his Dace: to certain. 


- progressives—by learning through experience in the performance 


ciple é 
Roback, in his classic he *Paschoogy of Character, defi es e 


instinctive Simnpuilsés in ieddeacs with a regulative ‘princ oe 
These principles may be limited in scope, like those of Colonel 
Nicholson in The Bridge on the River Kwai, whose principles — 
were that an officer should care for his men, obey a superior officer, — 
and honour international conventions. Or they might be more 
general ones, such as that one ought not to exploit others to further 
one’s own interest or that one ought to minimise avoidable — 
misery. Or they might be morally suspect principles, such as that 
one ought always to further the interests of one’s country, church, — 
or party. A man would ‘ have character ’ to the extent to which he | 
was impervious to temptation or to social pressures in applying — 
particular rules intelligently in the light of such supreme prin- 
ciples. But, of course, he ‘might have character—and be bad. 

It is difficult to determine what educational procedures lead to a 
the development of character in this sense. Piaget has made much — , 
of the different attitude which a child has to rules at different _ 
stages of his development. It is not, he claims, till about ‘the age'— | a 
of seven or so that children begin to see the point of rules and to 
modify their behaviour accordingly. Before that age they tend to 
accept standards as transcendentally imposed and unalterable. And, 


I suppose, children start to develop character only when they are 


presented with conflicting standards and have to choose their own. o 
But this does not come about only in the manner beloved of 


of common tasks. It also develops if adults are at hand who them- — 
selves have character and who can give practical reasons for their 
principles. This is different from ‘ eee talks ’. Practical wisdom i is. 13% 
not passed on by preaching. 40 
This sounds very fine; but any ‘schoolwastes or ‘youth-leader 
knows that boys with character are rareties. It is much more usual — 
for boys to take their colour from their company or to conform to 
standards set by some adolescent Achilles, Odysseus is respected 


-—but preferred in his tent. As he sits brooding there he cannot 


help wondering sometimes whether the psychologists may not, 
after all, be right who say that a style of life is laid down by the 


_age of five. The educator’s pitch may have been queered by the 


legions of mothers and fathers aho have been on the job before 
him. es a ‘eee ‘ 


Questions for the Saiamiimaaster 
As a matter of fact, I think too little is known to help him 
much in these sombre reflections. Bowlby, it is true, claimed that 


if a child has not had the care of a mother at certain critical 
periods of infancy this will lead to traits like ‘ distractability ’, 


‘ unreliability ’, and ‘lack of self-inhibition’, which are almost 
definitions of having no character. And Freud, in his theory of the - 
super-ego and of the infantile sources of character-traits, did much 
to explain types of character—people like the penurious man or 
the obsessive who, as it were, get stuck at a stage of development. a 
But, in my opinion, too little is known of the positive conditions 


which favour the development of character. In Freud there isno 
positive theory of the development of the ego. These conditions = 
may be specifically connected with the manner in which rules are 


passed on in the years before rational procedures are effective. 
To what extent are the phenomena of the super-ego, for instance, oe 


in which the ‘ inner voice’ i is so often stressed, connected with Fe 


the use of the authoritative voice in early childhood? What 
happens if parents systematically condition their children by 
reward and punishment? How much can be assimilated by spon- 
taneous imitation? There ar e “ages of maturation at whic St. 1a. aes 


before that vary is damaging om the skill. Are there. similar ] 
for moral en ig boc hopeless task for a —o 
ster in a boy who has 


or 


noite iia 
e interested in developing character. 
he unintended consequences of our well- ing efforts to 
ss on rules to children. The fact that a professor of psychology 
can seriously pose the question ‘Is conscience a conditioned 
teflex?’ is sufficient to demonstrate the naiveté of some 
psychologists on this vital issue. ae, 
___ But whatever the state of the wicket on which the educator has 
__ to bat, it is obvious that in adolescence, which is the main period 
_ of character-training—as it is for the cultivation of the intellect— 
__ he relies on learning by experience, example, and rational instruc- 
_ tion, if he is interested in developing character. If he is, like the 


traits on a boy, he will probably rely on authority, drill, and the 
_ use of reward and punishment. And these differences in procedure 
correspond to those stressed between Alexandrians and others in 
_____ the sphere of the cultivation of the intellect. Being well informed 
_ is different from having a critical and trained mind in the way in 
<3 _ which character in the non-committal sense is different from having 
_____ Character. It is a matter of the presence or absence of a self- 


HE State has, broadly speaking, a choice of three possible 
= attitudes towards religion. One is official hostility, ranging 
from active persecution to reluctant toleration, as in the 
. wide dominions of the Soviet Union: that is a survival 
from the atheistic materialism of the nineteenth century, invigor- 
ated (since nature abhors a vacuum) by the twentieth-century 
phenomenon of the cultus of the State itself or of the dictator, 
as also seen in nazism and in fascism. An alternative attitude is 
Official neutrality (within certain limits), as exemplified in the 
United States of America: that is a relic of the philosophic 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, of which the Declaration 
3 of Independence is so typical a product. The third possible atti- 
: tude is official recognition, as in England, in Scotland, and in 
‘ Eire. But, since most Englishmen when they use the word ‘ reli- 
} gion ’ are apt to mean ‘ Christianity ’, we ought perhaps to remind 
¥ ourselves that the religion officially recognised and sponsored by 
| ' the State may be non-Christian: in Turkey it used to be Moham- 
medanism, and in Japan for some years it was Shintoism. 
P Nor is it unimportant to remember that if you survey the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion in every continent of the 
world, you will find among them one, but not more than one, 
Established Church; which is, it is true, the Mother Church of 
Z this great family of Churches: namely, the Church of England. 
_< Some of the other Churches in that Communion—for example, in 
Scotland, in Ireland, and in Wales, and also (what we are more 
liable to forget) in India and South Africa and in the continent of 
| North America—were once Established Churches, but have ceased 
ns to be so in the course of history: whereas there are yet other 
a" Churches of the Anglican Communion which have never been 


a Established Churches, as for example in China and Brazil. It is 
BL also as well to bear in mind that north of the Border there is an 
--—s Established Church—the Presbyterian Church of Scotland—which 

i does not belong to the Anglican Communion. 
: - What all this adds up to is that no Anglican could possibly 


dream of claiming that Establishment—in the sense of a formal 

=> connection between Church and State—is of the esse of the 
ie Church. Our question is simply whether it is of its bene esse: in 
___ other words, whether or not it is a good thing that the Church of 
England is by law established as the official Church of the English 
na 


__ However, the Established Church of England, as the Church 
of the English nation, is only two Provinces of the world-wide 
federation of the Anglican Communion. You may say that this is 
a comparatively new ee dc ere snapont Ara 
_ munion is a comparatively new evelopment which was perhaps 
for the first time visibly manifested to the world in the first 


a. J 
*- 


Spartans, interested only in impressing a particular pattern of — 


imposed consistency and what Aristotle called ‘ knowing the reason 

why of things’. And the difference is in part due to the manner 

in which the teacher passes on information and rules, which is 

elie cnseg in the manner in which the pupils come to regard 
em. 

Plato believed that the aim of education was to turn the eye of 
the soul outwards towards the light. But by ‘light’ he meant 
truth or goodness as he, Plato, understood them. His educational 
system was designed to train a ruling class of Platonists. But he 
was himself trained by Socrates in the procedure known as 
dialectic. In his own thought and teaching he passed on the chal- 
lenge of assumptions and the production of counter-examples 
which was implicit in the procedure. This helped him to arrive 
at his own grasp of essences; but, as a procedure, it also enabled 
pupils like Aristotle to question and reject the conclusions of their 
master. The manner of his teaching encouraged the questioning of 


~the matter. This is a paradigm for the point that I have been 


trying to make—in the spheres both of intellect and character it 
is the manner that maketh man.—Third Programme 


The eictian Commonwealth 


Canon CHARLES SMYTH gives the second of five talks on the Church and England 


Lambeth Conference of 1867: and that is true. But it is equally 
true that at no time in history can you speak of a Nation-Church 
in the same way that you can speak of a Nation-State. The acid 
test is sovereignty. ‘This realm of England is an empire’: but 
on the title-page of the Prayer Book you will read these words: 

The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 

Sacraments and other rites and ceremonies of the Church accord- 

ing to the Use of the Church of England. 

What that means is that the Church of England—Ecclesia Angli- 
cana, in the well-known phrase of Magna Carta—has never 
claimed to be a sovereign Church, but only the national embodi- 
ment in England of ‘The Church’, the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church of Christ. The practical implication of this is 
that the Church of the nation has a loyalty to a body which 
transcends the territorial boundaries of the State, and which is in 
fact the Church throughout all nations under the headship of our 
Lord. 

May I give one simple illustration of what this involves? From 
time to time people write letters to the newspapers suggesting 
that the Church—by which they mean the authorities of the 
Church of England—should ‘rewrite the Creeds, in order to 
bring them into line with modern thought’: what they forget is 
that the historic Creeds of Christendom are not the national 
property only of the Church of England. 

Again, you might be forgiven for concluding from a regular 
perusal of the popular press that the Church of England is 
governed by the arbitrary personal dictatorship of an obstinate 
and heartless tyrant called the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
from some private idiosyncrasy or from a passion for what are 
described as ‘ antiquated rules ’"—which is a not unfair descrip- 
tion, for they are as antiquated as the New Testament itself— 
refuses to allow divorced persons to be married in church during 
the life-time of their previous partners, ‘So’, in the words of a 
morning newspaper, ‘ the Church that is by Parliament established 
can determine that the laws of Parliament are not its laws’. 

Apart from the fact that the Church of England was established 
long before Parliament was even invented, that is perfectly true. 
What is more, it is, and must be, true of every Christian Church 
ia Britain, whether established or not. Neither in England nor in 
Scotland is the Established Church a department of the State, like 
the Treasury or the War Office or the Ministry of Education. It 
has a life of its own: and, in any case of conflict, it must be 
guided not by the mind of Parliament but by the mind of Christ. 
Iremust obey God rather than men. Otherwise it ceases to be a 
Church, 

(continued on page 980) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, June 4 

General de Gaulle arrives in Algiers 

General Council of T.U.C. advises Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union against 
any extension-of London bus strike 


Dockers at Tilbury join unofficial strike 


Government of the Faroe Islands says that 
it is no longer bound by the agreement 
with Britain on fishing rights Yafter 
Iceland’s decision to extend her fishing 
limits to twelve miles 


Thursday, June 5 


New talks between both sides in London 
bus strike end in deadlock 

General de Gaulle, touring Algeria, speaks 
of his plans for a referendum and 
elections 

It is announced that Mr. Khrushchev, in a 
letter to President Eisenhower, has asked 
for a big new trade agreement 


Friday, June 6 

Delegates of London busmen unanimously 
approve the rejection of the proposals 
of London Transport for ending the 
strike 

The Prime Minister holds a ministerial 
meeting at 10, Downing Street, before 
leaving on his visit to North America 

The Duke of Edinburgh visits Oxford to 
present charters to Nuffield College and 
St. Edmund Hall 


Saturday, June 7 

General de Gaulle receives a letter from the 
Prime Minister suggesting that they shall 
meet after his return from America 

The French Cabinet announces that a 


constitutional referendum will probably 
be held on October 5 


Employers at Port of London offer to with- 
draw unregistered labour if the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union per- 
suade the men on strike at the docks to 
return to work 


Sunday, June 8 
More Turkish-riots break out in Cyprus 


Rear-Admiral Tomaz, the candidate of the 
Government Party, is elected President 
of Portugal by a large majority 


Some London railway workers vote in 
favour of an unofficial ‘token’ strike in 
support of busmen 


Monday, June 9 


Employers and union leaders fail to agree 
on basis for ending strike at port of 
London 


London underground services interrupted 
by partial one-day unofficial token strike 


Governor of Cyprus imposes new emer- 
gency measures to check rioting 


Tuesday, June 10 
It is announced that coal is to be derationed 


Minister of Labour states that he does not 
intend to intervene in bus strike at present 

Committee of Public Safety in. Algeria 
criticises policy of General de Gaulle 
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The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh being shown, on a model, features of the new airport at Gatwick, 
Surrey, when they visited Gatwick for the official opening on June 9 


Robert Donat, the stage and film 
actor, who died on June 9 in 
London at the age of fifty-three. 
After a distinguished career on the 
London stage, he made @ second 
reputation in films, which included 
‘ The Citadel’ and ‘ Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips’. His last appearance on the 


stage was as Thomas 4 Becket in°™., 


T. S. Eliot’s ‘Murder in the 
Cathedral ’ 


Above: Hard Ridden, the Irish horse (owned by Sir Victor Sassoon, 
jockey, Charlie Smirke) winning the Derby by five lengths on 
June 4 


Below: In the first match played by England in the World Cup 

series which opened in Sweden last Sunday, Kevan, the English 

centre forward, is seen challenging the Russian goalkeeper. The 
> match was drawn 2-2 
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The Prime Minister arrived in Washington on June 7. The photograph shows him 
being greeted by Mr. Dulles, the U.S. Secretary of State 


lent as Prime Minister of France, General de Gaulle at once paid an official 
Algeria. He is seen being welcomed by Muslims in Bone on June 7 


iburgh presented a Royal Charter to Nuffield College, Oxford, on June 6. ee << CPR I 

ir. D. N. Chester, the Warden of the College, descending the steps from the ‘ been ae ; 

Lord Halifax, the Chancellor of Oxford University, is seen at the back Barges loaded with food lying idle alongside Hay’s Wharf in the Pool of London last 

week when, owing to the unofficial dock strike, over a hundred ships were held up. 

The men struck out of sympathy with the unofficial strikers at Smithfield meat market. 
Nearly 120 ships were idle and 20,000 men on strike on June 10 


A demonstration by the Royal Navy of its air-sea rescue work, carried out with 
helicopters by the Commando Carrier Task Force, given at the Royal Tournament, 
lamlet’ at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, with now being held in the Exhibition Building, Earls Court, London. The tournament 
as Hamlet, Googie Withers as Gertrude, and Dorothy Tutin as Ophelia will continue until June 21 


Bars. ks be a 


Acontinued ae page 977) 
iat is, in fact, a rather good point at wh 


- not mean, and never has meant, that the clergy _ Church recognises the validity of such marriages 


ce for those who wish it, and the Established 


of the Established Churches are employed.and © because they contain the essential element of the 


paid by the State. The Church is entirely sup- 
Ported by endowments, legacies, and volun- 


_tary contributions. The only clergy who receive — 
“any payment from the State—and they are 


clergy of all denominations, not only of the 
Established Churches—are those who are 
actually in government service as chaplains to 


the forces or as prison chaplains. The Church 


itself receives no money from the State, and 


‘never figures in the Budget estimates presented 


by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the 
contrary, in the Middle Ages and even later, 


the revenues of the Church—particularly the | 


richer bishoprics—were used by the State to 


contract for life. The State also, a little illogic- 
ally ‘perhaps, but not unreasonably, ‘permits the 
_ marriage in registry offices of persons who have 
been divorced: but it does not seek to compel 


the Church to break its own rules by marrying 


~ them in church. 


I do wish that the popular press ‘would have 
the fairness to admit that neither the present nor 


~ any other Archbishop of Canterbury could, even 


provide salaries for its high-grade civil servants. — 


When John Williams was appointed Lord 


Keeper by King James I, he was made Bishop 


of Lincoln to provide him with a princely ~ 


salary, and Dean of Westminster to give him 
an official residence near his work. That was a 
relic of the sort of thing that was perfectly 
normal before the Reformation, and happily it 
has long since become a thing of the past. 
Establishment no longer means that the Church 
is exploited by the State. 


How Bishops Are Appointed 

Or here is another example. It was a charac- 
teristic feature of the Establishment 
eighteenth century that bishops were appointed 
for their potential usefulness in the House of 
Lords to the political party of the Prime Minis- 


ter who nominated them to the Crown. That 


also is unthinkable today, when bishops are 


party but for their usefulness to the Church: 


and the system as we know it, by which bishops 


and other dignitaries of the Established Church 


_ of England are nominated by the Crown on the 


advice of the Prime Minister after consultation 


with the Archbishop of Canterbury, is a method 
of appointment which, however open to criti- 
--cism in theory, in practice seems to work far ~ 


better than any other method in any other 
Church. 


in the 


appointed not for their usefulness to a political _ 


Incidentally, some measure of State control | 
Over episcopal appointments is not a peculiarity 


of the Established Church of England: witness 


the history of the Church in Spain from Philip 


II to General Franco, and the fact that so late 


as 1903 the Emperor of Austria exercised his 
right of veto in a papal election to prevent the 
election of Cardinal Rampolla to the Papacy. — 

But the most momentous change of all is that 


State were co-extensive, and that every English- 
man must also be an Anglican—an assumption 


the traditional assumption that Church and 


which was already breaking down in the six- 


teenth century—received its death-blow a hun- | 


dred years later with the concession of toleration 
to Dissenters. The State has now to legislate 
for all its citizens in the knowledge that the 
majority of them are not practising members 


of the Church of England, and that a fair 


Proportion of them today are not even pro- 


 -fessing Christians. It would be wrong for the 


State to enforce the rules of the Church of 
England upon. people who are not members of 


it. It would be equally wrong for the State to 


if he wished, ignore entirely not only all the 
_ resolutions of the Lambeth Conferences of the 
-Anglican Communion for the past fifty years 


regarding the marriage of divorced persons, but 


_also, what is infinitely more important, the 


teaching of our Lord Himself concerning 


"marriage and divorce. In the words of a great 


authority upon the subject, the late Bishop Kirk 

of Oxford: 

There is no New Testament basis whatever fat 
the suggestion that our Lord sanctioned marriage 


a during the lifetime of the first partner in the case 


‘about divorce: 


- of an ‘innocent’ person who has secured a 

divorce. (Marriage and Divorce, page 91.) 

In the light of~all this, there can, for the 
Church of England, be no question of such a 
marriage taking place in church, particularly if 
you study the wording of the marriage service in 
the Prayer Book. But we all know that there are 
hard cases: and, for the Christian, the really 


urgent question is whether persons who have 


contracted such a marriage in a registry office 
should be excluded unconditionally from the 
Holy Communion. In the imperfect world in 
which we live, it is the view of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and, I think, of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of us in the Church of England, 
that such persons should not be permanently 
debarred from the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion. 


Compassion and Divorce 

You may say that this is not ‘strictly logical, 
in face of the recorded sayings of our Lord 
but you cannot deny that it is 
the view of a true pastor, of an Archbishop of 
Canterbury who is not a man of mere amiable 


sentiment (which is very cheap and very 


treacherous) but of Christian charity and com- 


‘passion, and of a real love for the souls com- 


mitted to his care. 

The value of this illustration is ‘that it throws 
considerable light upon the nature and working 
of the Establishment under modern conditions. 
The State obviously cannot enforce the standards 
of the Established Church of England upon 
people who do not belong to that Church and 
therefore cannot be expected to accept those 
standards. Equally obviously, it cannot force the 


‘Church to abandon its own standards, and in- 


stead to accept the standards of those who are 
not members of it. Moreover—and this is the 
most important thing—the State itself recognises 


‘that it is in the interest of the nation that the 


Church of England should maintain the Chris- 
tian law of marriage (without attempting or 
desiring to enforce it on those who are not 
Anglicans or perhaps not even Christians), Even 


_ upon purely secular grounds, the Church’s 


forbid the Church to apply its own rules to its — public witness to that ideal is infinitely valuable 


of England is not a mission to England 
the Church, but rather England as it is 


Christ’, even when England fails to perceive : 


women whom Christ has redeemed. The Church — ne 
from 


that that is what it veritably is, according to. e 


the will of God. In other words, the Establish- 
ment is ultimately sacramental, the outward and 
visible sign of an inward end spiritual truth - 
about the English nation: 


-a truth which is 


“ 
AS 
- 


acknowledged by the State in submitting to be — | 


consecrated by the Church to the service of — 
‘Almighty God and to the succes: of His 


er ea among men. 


Theethurch. of She’ Whole “Nation” oe 
And for the Established Church of England 
this carries an. important and a necessary con- 


sequence. The Church of England must never 


regard itself as a sect. It is in principle the © 
Church of the whole nation, and exists not only 


for those who are technically members of it. It 
is the Church of a redeemed community, and 
not. only of those whom it might itself be dis- 
posed to regard as the ‘ elect’. 
the magnificent sermon preached by the Bishop 
of Sheffield at the Modern Churchmen’s- Con- 
ference in 1955: ’ 
Some of our peten-chivehonen are aay 
troubled by the woolliness of many nominal 
_ Anglicans, and in consequence they are disposed 
to think that the Church must contract before it 
can effectively become a Church Militant and 
expand, They hope that a policy of the closed 


shop, fencing the font, and all that, for a time, a 
will make the Church more soundly and more 
purely Christian in heart, Such a policy would — 


more likely make it Pharisaic, I do not believe 


a Church becomes more Christian at the centre 


-by a tightening-up of passport and customs con- 
trols on the circumference. If Christianity was an 


orthodoxy, a piety, a code of morals, such a_ 


strategy might work, but: Christianity i is a life. 
This does not require us to minimise the fact 
that the Church is the family of God, or to be 
careless about Church order and discipline, or to 
become erastian .._ 
Our Church, indeed, has a special vocation to 
speak a prophetic word -and to be as light, leaven, 


and salt in the nation’s life. Tightening up ‘fron- ‘ 


tier regulations might be its death; devotion 


the Lord of all life at its heart will always be its 
life. And its ministry to be effective has to be 


corporate—laity. and clergy in association. Onl; 
so in contemporary England will the Church in 


present and represent Christ the Lord of Life 
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Nerine, Amaryllis, and Primula 


O my mind, Nerine Bowdenii is one of 

the most striking plants for the autumn, 

It flowers just before the Belladonna 

lilies, it is a lovely pink flower, three to 
four inches across on eighteen-inch or two-feet 
It starts flowering in September and 
flowers on into as late as November, It also lasts 
a long time as cut flowers in the 
house. It has gained an award of 
merit; pretty high honours for a 
Nerine. In the southern and 
western parts of the country, 
planted. up close to a south wall, 
it is perfectly hardy, but north of 
the Thames I should give the 
bulbs a slight covering with 
bracken in the coldest months of 
the year, removing the bracken in 
March, as growth starts fairly 
early. & 

Always plant Nerine Bowdenii 
in a very narrow border, close up 
against a wall, with the tops of 
the bulbs just above the soil. They 
increase rapidly and once you have 
them started you will soon have 
enough bulbs to make a double 
row, where they will last for years. 

Perhaps you would like to grow 
a batch in pots in the greenhouse 


or a cold frame to bring on as pot plants. Use 
_ small pots—sixties for a start—well crocked and 


a nice open soil. Pot the bulbs three parts of 
their length firmly, leaving the top and neck 
above the soil. From, say, early April when 


growth starts, plunge the pots outside under 
the wall in full sunshine. Keep them there until 


the flower spikes begin to show, then bring 
them inside and start watering, As soon as the 
flowers are finished, feed the bulbs heavily until 


_ the growth dies down, and then they rest in the 


sun until the autumn flowers show. 
There are some very beautiful hybrid Nerines 
now in cultivation—bright scarlet and most 


' delicate pastel shades—but Nerine Bowdenii is 
no trouble 


the variety to grow out of doors: 
whatever, 
The amaryllis are among the showiest of our 


bulbous plants, although I am afraid they are 


not hardy. They can be grown in the window, 
and I am surprised at the number of letters I 
get asking for their proper treatment, This.is 
really easy once you know how. Their first re- 
quirement is long resting periods and careful 
watering in the early stages of growth, They are 
easily raised from seed sown in heat in February 


or March and potted off into sixties as soon as 


you can handle them, Use a nice open soil and 
pot firmly. Keep them growing in moist condi- 
tions overhead, but not wet at the root, When 


the roots reach the side of the pot, shift on into ~ 


a five-inch pot, 
The first year you keep them growing—no 
rest, In about eighteen to twenty-four months 


* the first flower spike will throw up, When the 
spike is over, feed the plant heavily for six to 
‘seven weeks to get the bulb well ripened up. Then 


Nerine Bowdenii _ 


- flowers are red and many other 


_ to seed itself and in a short time 


By F. H. STREETER 


the leaves will turn yellow and gradually die 
down. As soon as this happens, turn the pots on 


their side under the stage and keep them abso- 


lutely dry for five or six months if you wish. 
Always allow the bulbs almost to fill the pots 
before shifting on into larger pots, then never 
beyond a seven-inch: that is large enough for 


the very best bulbs. They will throw off bulbils 
from the main bulb, These can be taken off and 
potted up, 

Where most people go wrong is in keeping on 
watering the roots all the time, giving the 
amaryllis no rest, so in turn they keep growing 
foliage and never think about flowering. If you 
have a greenhouse and want something really 

special and at the same time easy 
to grow and only take up the 
house three or four months in the 
year, try a collection of amaryllis. 

One of the most popular and 
beautiful species of flower is the 
primula in some variety or other, 
especially the candelabra types. 
For instance, the pulverulenta, 
which originally came from 
China: we now grow the Bartley 
strain of pulverulenta, with its 
lovely pink and pastel shades of 
flowers, tier after tier on two- to 
three-feet stems, rising from 
beautiful foliage and lasting a 
long time in flower, 

Primula japonica is another 
group with several varieties. The 


shades. It is one of the easiest to 
manage. Plant it in a damp spot 
—not stagnant, though. Allow it 


you will have hundreds of seed- 
lings coming up every year. 
Cockburniana — from __ the 
mountains of western China—is 
another marvellously. coloured 


Amaryllis (white) 


variety in rich orange-red. This species has 
smaller flowers and will thrive in rather drier 


conditions in groups along the front of the — 


flower border. For a lovely combination, try the 
yellow variety called helodoxa and the purple 
anisodora. They would please any artist. Allow 
them to cross themselves and you will have 
springing up the loviest shades” 
imaginable. Helodoxa and aniso- 
dora both come from Asia. So does. 
one for summer flowering, called 
florindae—pale yellow, They will 
grow almost anywhere; planted in 
different aspects this variety is 
most attractive for several months. 
All the varieties I have mentioned 
are beauties and well known. 
There are several others all worthy — 
of a place. 
Many people seem to be afraid 
of planting these lovely primulas, 
thinking they require a bog garden 
—the very place they do not like. 
Running water—yes: they cer- 
tainly love damp conditions, nicely 
drained. Try them in a partially 
shaded flower border, Give them 
plenty of leaf soil or humus of 
some kind or another. c 
What plants they are for putting 
amongst. rhododendrons and azaleas, covering 
the soil with their foliage and stopping the 
weeds, They love the shade of the rhododendrons 
and azaleas, If you have a little stream or a pool 
in the rockery try a few groups round the edge. 
You can plant them now: they do not mind 
the shift as long as they do not dry out, 
—From talks in Network Three 
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Must an Educator Have an Aim? 

Sir,—I was surprised to find myself being 
criticised in your leading article (June 5) for 
things which I said about aims in education 
on the Third Programme (printed in THE 
LISTENER of June 5)—especially as there was 
a suggestion that those who move in the 
rarefied realms of modern philosophy are not 
acutely aware that educational systems are 
overcrowded, that teachers are poorly paid, and 
‘that there are disputes about whether more or 
less science should be taught in schools or 
universities ! 

In my talk I said that valuative disputes 
arise both about what is to be passed on and 
about the manner of passing it on. Admittedly 
the stress was on disputes about the manner 
rather than about the matter for I was trying 
to show that the implementing of aims is only 
one procedure for passing on what is valued, 
and that many disputes about the aims of edu- 
cation are concealed disputes about the legiti- 
macy of this type of procedure. But surely the 
dispute about whether education should be 
liberal, vocational, or technical (into which I 


purposely did not enter) is mainly a dispute 


about what is to be passed on. Disagreements 
about this, of course, reflect governmental poli- 
cies as well as personal preferences. 

Your suggestion, however, that those who 
advocate liberal, technical, or vocational educa- 
tion are aiming at the product of ‘a rounded 
citizen, a socially integrated person, or a 
conditioned technician,’ illustrates very well the 
points which I was making about many of the 
so-called ‘aims’ of education. I have very little 
idea how one would distinguish the first two 
end-products; they are good samples of what I 
said about the nebulousness of most such aims. 
And the third product surely has the procedure 
built into the product; for what else is meant 
by saying that a man is a conditioned 
technician? 

I agree, of course, that one of the crucial 
disagreements today is about whether more or 
less science should be passed on. But it is not 
clear to me that this coincides with disagree- 
ments about whether education should be more 
or less ‘liberal.’ ‘Liberal’ is an ambiguous 
word. By a ‘liberal’ education one can mean 
_ an education in which a lot of different things 
are passed on—arts as well as science on the 
curriculum as at North Staffordshire. But 
there is another equally important sensc of 

‘liberal ’ which relates not to the matter of © 
what is passed on but to the manner. In other 
words it has more to do with the manner in 
which either arts or science subjects are passed _ 
on than with the amount of time given to either ~ 
on the curriculum. I have tried to deal with - 
_ this sort of point in my second talk (published 
975).—Yours, etc., a. 

W.C.1 
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Examples: (1) more often than not over the 
air we hear the tenor Gigli’s name pronounced 
(even by self-appointed authorities on Italian 
music) not, as it should be, with the initial syl- 
lable like the second syllable in the English verb 
*congeal’ but with the first * G’ like the ellipted 
French ‘je’ in ‘j’y suis’. (2) When the well- 
known Italian tennis player Pietrangeli comes to 
Wimbledon one television commentator not only 
puts the accent back one syllable on to the 
central ‘a’ where it probably shouldn’t be but 
makes the initial diphthong familiarly and dis- 
courteously rhyme with ‘Pete’. In the lingua 
di si ‘gi’ and ‘gui’ may not be obvious but, 
as Mr. Warner Allen says, every schoolboy should 
know (or, if not, be quickly taught) that ‘ch’ 
followed by ‘i’ or ‘e’ is invariably hard, Hasn’t 
Mr. Finch even heard of a ditty which goes 
che sard, sard?—Yours, etc., 

Poole GEORGE RICHARDS 


Sir,—The B.B.C. has probably altered the 
pronunciation of the word ‘ intermezzo’ 
throughout the country. Before their day this 
Italian musical term had its correct sound of 
*-edzo’; but now it is invariably ‘ “€tso.” The 
talian ‘zz’ is in more words ‘ts’, but 
in some, and ‘mezzo’ is one, it is ‘ dz A 
frequent aberration is with the letter ‘g’ before 
“e’ or ‘i’, as in the name Gigli. They pro- 
nounce it as though it were a French ‘j 

Yours, etc., 


Dundee ADAM PATRICK 


The Amazing AC2° 

Sir, Sertarting to the broadcast on T. E. 
Lawrence by Group Captain Charles Findlay, 
published in THE LISTENER of June 5, I recall a 
conversation with the late Professor D. G. 
Hogarth about Lawrence’s motives for enlisting 
with the R.A.F. The Professor was one of the 


— very few people who knew Lawrence intimately. 


and for whom Lawrence retained great respect 
and esteem. His opinion was that Lawrence, 
conscious of a degree of mental unbalance 
resulting from his tremendous experiences, and 
keenly anxious about its outcome, conceived 
that acceptance of a strictly prescribed routine 
of relatively simple tasks would assist him to 
recover equilibrium. Other traits of his remark- 
able character, notably originality and perversity, 
doubtless contributed to his choice. 
Yours, etc., 


Bondon; S.W.1 STEWART SYMES 


Coventry: Test-case of Planning 
Sir,—It is slightly disappointing from the 
point of view of public interest in town planning 
that my broadcast on the replanning « of 
Coventry caused only one critic to voice any 


‘opinions, and his were of an unhelpful and un- 


constructive nature; for town planning as we 


discipline, which requires both experiment and 
discussion for its further advancement, 


“2 Unfortunately there are stil] too few cities 


where any serious attempts are being made to 


solve contemporary problems in a contemporary 


way, and although Mr. Plommer’s comments 
must have made most readers of THE LISTENER 
smile, it is a chastening thought that in many 
places current planning ideas have not even 
reached the level of his ‘modifications of the 
arcades at Leeds’, or ‘ commercial and adminis- 
trative centres’ which ‘were thought out very 
carefully by the builders of Imperial Rome’, 

I am grateful to Messrs. Oates and Clifton 
Taylor for dealing so effectively with some of 
Mr, Plommer’s more unconsidered statements, 
Surely it is common knowledge, for instance, 
that the orientation of Coventry Cathedral was 
decided as the result of an open competition 
which was held long after the origina] plans 
were made, and the conditions of which allowed 
a wide variety of solution? 

I would agree, however, that a fuller statement 
would have been desirable, but in a twenty- 
minute broadcast, which included comment on 
Rotterdam as well, it was inevitable that a great 
deal should have been omitted.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.11 P. JOHNSON MARSHALL 


‘In the Land of the Musk-Ox’ 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Heywood, who 
breezily refers me to ‘Gjerset or some other 
reliable historian of Iceland or Norway’ (THE 
LISTENER, June 5), would do well to read his 
authorities before quoting them. The two Norse 
settlements in Greenland were called Vestri 
Byggd and Eystri Byggd—i.e., the western 
settlement and the eastern settlement. The 
photographs of the eastern settlement, which 
are doubtless what Mr. Heywood saw, were 
taken on the west coast of Greenland, in the 
region of the modern Julianehaab. The western 
settlement, in the neighbourhood of Godthaab, 
was north rather than west of the other, a fact 
which he would rapidly have discovered had 
he taken a more scholarly interest in the subject. 
I have in front of me a map, from Meddeleser 
Om Gronland, Vol. LVI, No. 3, which gives 
the exact location of every known Norse site 
in Greenland. The only ruin on the eastern 
coast of the country is a single outlying farm 
belonging to the eastern settlement, lying on 
Lindenows Fjord, thirty-five miles or so north 
of Cape Farewell.—Yours, etc., 
Coventry 


O No John! 

Sir,—As the author of the book to which Mr. 
Albert Miller refers in his letter published in 
Tue LisTENER of May 29 (Onward Christian 
Soldier, a Life of Sabine Baring-Gould) per- 
haps I may be permitted to make clear that the 
original MSS. of Songs of -the West are indeed 
in Plymouth Public Library, I myself consulted 
them there, 

Mr. Hilary Corke, in THe LISTENER of 
June 5, asks if Baring-Gould ‘ silently censored ’ 
the words of the songs as he had them from the 
old ‘ singing men’ of his native Devon. He did, 
and he gives his reasons for so doing in his 
introduction to Songs of the West. The matter 
is discussed in my book, ‘and an example given 
on pages 155 to 157.—Yours, etc., 

Birmingham WILLIAM PURCELL 


J. F. West 
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- 


T was an excellent idea to put rather more 


than fifty of Stanley Spencer’s paintings 


on show in his own village of Cookham. 

-Most of these works are exhibited in the 
vicarage but there are also some to be seen in 
the church and these include his new 
Crucifixion, painted as an altarpiece for Alden- 
ham School Chapel, and the large 
central picture, still unfinished, of 
the Cookham regatta series. The 
exhibition is in aid of Cookham’s 
Church House: it opened on May 
31 and closes on June 15. 

The pictures in the church give 
some idea of Spencer’s range and 
capacity as a religious and im- 
aginative artist, but in the exhibi- 
tion as a whole his realistic paint- 
ings, mostly landscapes and por- 
traits, predominate, and you can 
see by looking round the village 
how exact is his vision when he 
reports what is in front of his 
eyes. With a hard and piercing 
stare he observes the wistaria 
blooming against the red brick, the 
well-planned garden, the socially 
significant details in the costly 
interior decoration. With an 
abnegation extremely rare among 
artists he exerts, one feels, no taste 
or even distaste of his own: he 
simply records with his firm and 
wiry grasp of detail what could 
never. be observed so clearly unless 


ment had been achieved. 
Spencer’s emotions and memor- 
ies are, of course, deeply involved 
in Cookham (where he first ar- 
rived, he tells us, in 1891) and all 


his religious paintings owe their character and 
intensity to his feeling for the place. But in 
these works it becomes not the real Cookham 


which is elsewhere explored by his unblinking 
gaze but a place of the memory and the im- 
agination, and quite as much, it would-seem, 
of the second as of the first. The regatta paint- 
ings are full of queer details of furniture and 
costume which only a most exact visual memory, 
going back several decades, could so precisely 
recall; in the new Crucifixion there is a striking 
example of this, the tasselled caps of the 
executioners which, we are told, were worn, but 
surely no longer are so, by brewers’ draymen 


supplying the village pubs. On the other hand 


Spencer himself says in his introduction to the 
exhibition catalogue that he has on occasion 
noticed something which he alls 
in one of these imagined Cookham 
paintings and has then found that no such 
place as he had painted was anywhere to be 


found. There is, no doubt, some connection, - 


though one that is certainly paradoxical, be- 
tween the artist’s capacity for reconstructing 
the place in his mind and his faculty, which is 
in its way equally remarkable, for making so 


‘The Crucifixion’, 
Cookham, where he has lived since his birth in 1891 


“very 


impartial an inspection when required to! paint 
something actually in front of his eyes. He 
cannot, it would seem, get at all emotionally 


‘involved in a subject until after it has been stored 


and matured for many years in his head. 
Much of the central painting of the regatta 
series is still unfinished. In that part of the 


canvas which is exposed everything seems to 
have been planned, drawn, and constructed in 
perspective even where the paint has not yet 
been applied, but some part of the painting is 
still rolled up at the side. This is because 
Spencer insists on painting this large picture in 
a small room; it is pinned to one wall and since 
the canvas is longer than the wall it has to be 
rolled up at the end. The execution in these 
latest works is exceedingly minute and particu- 
larly so in the central scene; his miniaturist’s 
technique now makes an even greater contrast 
than before with the breadth of handling in the 
early works such as the remarkable Nativity 
which was painted while the artist was still at 
the Slade. The new Crucifixion, in spite of 
being .a commissioned picture, is a work of 
uninhibited imagination and as disconcerting 


~ as a Grunewald. 


Spencer’s pictures are rather apt to make the 
spectator talk too much, but Barbara Hep- 
worth’s sculpture, by contrast, too little, and her 
recent work at the Gimpel Fils Gallery, mostly 
large but compact carvings in wood, works of 
expert and highly finished craftsmanship, seems 
Positively designed to repress idle and irreverent 


L 


by Stanley Spencer, from the exhibition of his work at 


\ 
chatter. 


more than usually hushed. It is partly, no 


doubt, the expression on the faces of these 
carvings; they may not be meant to have any — 


faces or any expression, but with the best will 
in the world it is impossible not to see eyes in 

am these apertures—the holes, for ex- 
ample, in ‘Pierced Form ’—and 
eyes that are nothing if not solemn 
and disapproving. Such an im- 


the abstraction is over-deliberate, a 
matter of observance rather than 
of any strong and individual con- 
viction, and that somehow this is 
betrayed in a portentous look such 
as Brancusi, for example, never 
gives to even his most rigorous 
exercises in pure form. 

The exhibition of the won of 
Sir James Thornhill at the Guild- 
hall Art Gallery must be welcomed 
even if it can hardly be enjoyed. 
As a pioneer of the grand manner 


historical importance, but the ex- 
hibition is full of gauche and life- 
less works, even though some of 
the drawings and sketches do show 


The recent paintings at Tooth’s 
Gallery of the young German 
artist F. Priking, now a member 
of the school of Paris, show the 
influence of the young realists but 


neither fierce nor unmanageable. 
~ The Redfern Gallery has an ex- 
hibition . of Cecil Beaton’s lively designs for 
‘ My Fair Lady’ and: other theatrical produc- 
tions, and at the same gallery there are works 
by Denis Bowen which are more or less action 
paintings, attractive and decorative still-life 
paintings by Paul Feiler, and lithographs and 
‘ pochoirs’ by Dufy. ‘Recent Images’ by Alva 
at the Waddington Galleries are evanescent 
enough but refined in handling and colour. 


Among recent art books are: Griinewald, by 


Nikolaus. Pevsner and Michael Meier (Thames and 


Hudson, £3 3s.);. Gabo; introductory essays by 
Sir Herbert Read and Sir Leslie Martin (Lund 


Humphries, £4 4s.); ean Arp, by Carola Giedion- — 


Welcker, documentation Marguerite ‘Hagenbach 
(Thames and Hudson, £3 3s.); Brancusi, by David 
Lewis (Tiranti, 18s,); Epstein, a camera study of 
the sculptor at work by Geoffrey Ireland, intro- 
duction by Laurie Lee (Deutsch, 55s.); Marcel 
Frishman: Drawings (Faber, for Cassirer, Cee carps 
Edvard Munch: Woman and Eros, by Arve Moen 

(Allen and Unwin, £3 15s.); Romanesque Bronzes: 
Church Portals in Medieval Europe, by Hermann 
Leisinger (Phoenix, £3 3s.); English Romanesque 
Lead Sculpture, by George Zarnecki (Tiranti, 15s.);__ 


The Illuminated Book: Its History and Production, 
by David Diringer (Faber, £6 6s.); and Pre- nh 
Conquest Goldsmiths’ Work of Colne by Enzo , 


Carli (Heinemann, 35s.). 


No abstract art is conducive to con- 
versation, but here the atmosphere seems to be 


‘pression may be a little more than © 
_pure fancy; it may be that here ~ 


in this country he was of great 


that on occasion Thornhill had his — 
share of the good taste of the time. 


though often sombre they are — 


Pa oe 


\ 


The , is Book Chronicle 


Lost Victories. By Field-Marshal Erich 
von Manstein. Edited and Translated 


by Anthony G. Powell. With a Fore-~ 


word by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 

. Methuen. 50s. 
CarTAIN LippELL Harr states that the genet 
verdict of the senior German officers with whom 
he talked in 1945 ranked Field-Marshal von 
Manstein as the ablest German commander of 
the war. ‘ He had military genius’. These views 
are likely to stand the test of time. He was at 


home in all types of military activity: a first-class - 


creative staff officer, a dashing and skilled leader 
of an infantry corps, a thunderbolt when fight- 
ing an armoured corps, though he was a guards- 
man who had based his ideas on observation and 
had no special training in that arm. But it was 
“above the corps level’, as an army commander 
and still more as an army group commander, 
that his eye for an opening and his skill in 
using one revealed his true greatness as a soldier. 

It should be noted that he did not reach the 
highest of these commands until things had 
gone wrong for the Germans in Russia. In fact, 
his Don Army Group to begin with scarcely 
deserved the title because its strongest army was 
enveloped at Stalingrad. So he was fated to fight 
henceforth always under the shadow of adver- 
sity, except when the Germans briefly recovered 
the initiative in the summer of 1943. This is 
notoriously the highest test; indeed some critics 
always make reservations about victorious com- 
manders who have never undergone it. 

Even those of us who thought they knew their 
Manstein must find themselves astonished by 
his career as corps commander. The first episode 
reveals him as infantryman in France, displaying 
a drive and bustling his troops forward in a style 
which is unexpected even from him. On one 
occasion, finding a regiment waiting to be sure 
of the situation, he drove ahead into the village 
of Coisy, found it empty, returned to the regi- 
ment, ‘and suggested that they make arrange- 
ments to do their own reconnoitring in future’. 
And then im Russia he handled his armour in 
the manner of a Guderian, covering 200 miles 
as the crow flies in four days and five hours 
from zero and behaving personally as he had 
behaved in France. He owns that a corps com- 
mander should not be out all the time, since 
that means virtually handing over command to 
his staff, ‘though this may be quite a good 
thing in many cases’. These sallies cause regret 
that a very long book has had to be somewhat 
pruned in translation and that the excisions in- 
clude passages in lighter vein. Here it may be 
said that the translation is a good one. 

It may be considered that the author is too 
ready to excuse failures on his own front and 
criticise the conduct of others. He also slips in 

a little propaganda when the chance arises. It is 
probably fair to claim that the German troops 
rarely looted on the scale of the Americans and 
British in Germany, though we must add that 

a lot of things happen of which even active 

generals are unaware. But emotion about the 
A cased of meeting ‘German lads’ from Alsace 
_as foes seems a little misplaced. In the first world 
jar isis tat number gave themselves up, 
owing renee a were then liable for 


service in the French Army, However, these 
blemishes are not aggressive, 

The story is more detailed and technical than 
in the majority of personal narratives. It rises 
to its finest from the moment of the encircle- 
ment of Paulus at Stalingrad. Just because it is 
detailed and shirks no problems—in his anxiety 
to enforce what he has to say the Field-Marshal 


is occasiona!'ly led into repetition—one cannot 


for a moment promise those who like easy read- 
ing that they will get it here. On the other hand, 
no intelligent, even if uninstructed, reader will 
put the book down without-having achieved a 


clearer view of the nature of the fighting in’ 


those wide spaces. In a sense one might call it 
Napoleon’s Campaign of France in 1814 trans- 
lated into the terms of modern weapons and 
vehicles. The efforts, manoeuvres, and blows 
which prevented the wholesale destruction of 
the German right wing, including Army Group 
A deep in the Caucasus, reveal a great master of 
warfare. On the defensive and in apparently 
hopeless numerical] inferiority, commanders try 
to multiply their forces by doing two things in 
succession. Manstein sometimes had to do three 
or four things in succession, with concentrations 
necessitating enormous gaps. And he brought it 
off, though it was a stop-gap victory, 


The Peacock’s Tail. By Pearl Binder. 
Harrap. 25s. 

For centuries men have been writing homiletic 
literature upon the subject of women’s dress 
and it is altogether right and proper that a 
woman should now turn the tables and tell the 
more conservative sex how ugly, stuffy, hot, 
shapeless and ridiculous its clothes are. Miss 
Pearl Binder is to be congratulated on under- 
taking this useful and diverting task and. she 
has accomplished it with great force of argu- 
ment, some wit, and by the use of illustrations 
which are both instructive and funny, Her 
account of the manner in which a Savile Row 
suit comes into being is of absorbing interest, 
her enthusiasm for Teddy Boys is infectious, and 
her advocacy of a masculine style with some 
pretensions to beauty and to virility is laudable. 
She has, in fact, produced a brilliant and very 
readable essay. 

Needless to say, men will pay no attention 
whatsoever to her admonitions; in this at least 
they resemble women, who have never for one 
moment listened to the scoldings and sermons 


_of their masters, It must also be allowed that 


those men who wish to find reasons for reject- 
ing the advice that Miss Binder offers them 
will have no difficulty in discovering them, for 
she has sunk what might have been a strong 
essay into what is in fact a rather weak book. 
She has padded it out with cosy folk lore, 
inaccurate history and a great number of facile 
generalisations on a wide variety of topics, many 
of which have very little to do with her real 
argument, It is indeed sufficiently curious that, 
although she possesses a great deal of informa- 
tion, some of which is fairly reliable, on a great 
many subjects, the one point on which she 
appears to be uninformed is the history of 
costume. This is certainly a pity, for the problem 
of masculine dress is essentially a historical 


problem, And the historical problem is one that 
deserves to be examined with the utmost care 
and. scholarship and which merits far more 
attention than it has as yet received, It is much 
to be regretted that Miss Binder, having started 
out with such good intentions and having pro- 
gressed so far and so well should, in the end, 
have wandered from the heart of her subject. 


Thomas Telford. By L. T. C. Rolt. 


Longmans. 25s. 

About nine months ago Mr. Rolt published an 
admirable life of the great engineer, Brunel. It 
was a book which gave great pleasure even to 
readers who scarcely know the difference between 
a nut and a bolt, for Brunel possessed a charm- 
ing, extrovert personality. His energy, his fire, 
his soaring imagination which fused grandeur, 
utility and beauty in one engineering triumph 
after another made him a singularly attractive 
character for a biography. The success of this 
book doubtless ericouraged Mr, Rolt to show 
Brunel-like energy in order to produce another 
life of yet another engineer—Thomas Telford. 
Although Telford’s work had many of the quali- 
ties of Brunel’s, he has proved himself to be a 
far more intractable personality. 

The son of a poor shepherd of Eskdale who 
died whilst Telford was still an infant, he rose 
to fame by combining two gifts not rare amongst 
talented Scots—an undeviating concentration on 
his natural abilities and a capacity to attract and 
to hold patrons. He was early conscious of his ~ 
genius. He tore himself away from family and 
friends and with single-minded intensity pur- 
sued his star—first stonemason, then architect, 
finally civil engineer. He never dodged difficulty 
and often solved with panache problems which 
had defeated other men. His great bridges— 
Conway and Menai—his great aqueducts—Pont 
Cysyllte and Chirk—and masterly road, London- 
Holyhead, still bear witness to his technical and 
aesthetic greatness. He combined, as did Brunel, 
scientific virtuosity with a sense of refined 
elegance that transmuted an engineering feat 
into a work of art. Like Brunel, too, his energy 
was as remorseless as his ambition. For years 
he lived either on the site or at a London coffee 
house, driving himself ruthlessly as his reputation 
brought in more work than he could manage. 

And there the likeness to Brunel ceases, Tel- 
ford was a much more enclosed character; argu- 
mentative, passionate even, in technical matters, 
he revealed little or nothing of the affec- 
tionate side of his nature which remained 
tethered to the scenes and friends of his child- 
hood, finding expression either in banal, quasi- 
romantic, quasi-Wordsworthian poetry, or in 
letters to Andrew Little, who, smitten with 
blindness, became a village schoolmaster in 
Eskdale. From these bonds of recollection and 
affection he could not escape. And it was these 
ties, not the burden of his work, which pre- 
vented him finding either a home or a wife. 
Because his feelings ran in so narrow a channel 
—deep though it might be—he presents a diffi- 
cult problem for a biographer. There is nothing 
much to write about but the succession of 
engineering tasks upon which his fame is based, 
and, apart from the construction of the Elles- 
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“Im asking you to help in the fight against cruelty to children’, says 
Barbara Kelly. ‘The other day the N.S.P.C.C. told me of a recent case 

' which really shocked me. We have all heard people talking about cruelty 
to children—but it isn’t until we read the actual details that we realise 
what we are up against ’. ; 


At last there is convalescence: sofas, cushions, and a 
| feeling of complete recovery quickly eroded by the first 
a) dizzying attempts to stand; a tendency to treat the doctor 
: as though he had only dropped in for sherry on his way 
to visit someone else, which is the case; and, eventually, an 
attempt to carry a light tray for the patient and splendid - 
woman who has been carrying them to one’s bedside 
during these long weeks. This last effort is well worth it; 
Fae one does not want to spend the evenings of the first fort- 
‘ night of one’s return to work visiting her in hospital. 


“A 24-year-old labourer was con- 
victed of assaulting his two-year-old 
. daughter. He brought the child down 
from bed and smacked her across the 
mouth with. the back of his hand, 
cutting her lip. Then he took her 
over to a chair, saying “I will make 
you respect me”, He pushed her, so 
that she fell, and kicked her as she 
lay on the floor, About a month 
before, the mother returned home 
and found blood on the baby’s 
pillow. There were scratches on her © 
head and bruises on her ear and legs. 
‘The father was prosecuted by the 
N.S.P.C.C. and gaoled. for two 


months ’. follow Barbara Kelly’s example and 
This little girl is only one of thou-= enrol yourself now as a member of 
sands of children who need yourhelp. the N.S.P.C.C. A donation of five 
There are two ways in which you can shillings or more secures membership. _ 
assist the N.S.P.C.C, in its valuable Just send the money to Barbara Kelly, — 
work. The first is by reporting any N.S.P.C.C., 65 Victory House, Lei- — 
_ cases of cruelty or neglect that come cester Square, London, W.C.2, and — 
to your notice. The second is to she will acknowledge it personally. — 
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As you rightly hint, Podalirius, it is almost always the home 
cured patient’s eventual lot to wait upon the nurse or tray carrier. 
But it must not be forgotten that the patient, as well as the 
nurse, is still in need of proper care and attention. Especially 
where nutrition is concerned, for the present-day diet often lacks 
vital food factors. These missing factors, however, are easily and 
effectively added to the diet simply by sprinkling a little Bemax 
on your food each day. For Bemax is stabilized wheat germ— 
the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supplement known 
to man, You can get Bemax from your chemist. 


THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of selected 


Podalirius articles is now available in booklet form. Write to the 
address below for your free copy. ie : 
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Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T.23), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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"mere eal, these moa nothing comparable’ — 


_ with the Thames Tunnel or the great steamships 
of Brunel. A writer as skilled as Mr. Rolt, 
_ naturally realised these difficulties. He has met 
them by keeping his biography terse, bringing 


the new material which he has discovered well. 


to the fore and avoiding too detailed an ex- 


amination of Telford’s work. The result is a 


’ most readable and enjoyable book, for Mr. Rolt 
manages to bring and keep Telford alive—a feat 


which has hitherto defeated his biographers. 


The Letters of Emily Dickinson. 3 vols. 
Edited by Thomas H. Johnson. Oxford 
for Harvard University Press. £10. 


With these three copper-bottomed, brass-— 
_ mounted, all-inclusive volumes Professor John- 


son completes the work of seven years. By 1950 
all the poems and letters of Emily Dickinson 
which were known to exist had been made 
available and an established scholar could at 
last begin the work of editing material which 
had been appearing under the aegis of friends 
and relations ever since Mabel Loomis Todd’s 
publication of the First Series of poems in 1890 
and two volumes of letters in 1894, The three 
volumes of Poems and the ‘interpretive bio- 
graphy’ of 1955 were the first results. Now, in 
the Letters, published together for the first time, 
a clearer picture than ever before is available to 
us of the pattern of Emily Dickinson’s life and 
character. 

The first batch of letters, written betwee 
1842 and 1846, that is from ‘the ages of twelve 
to sixteen, shows clearly that she was no 
solemn bookworm destined to grow into a 
crabbed recluse, but a lively, original creature, 
fully participating in the joys and despairs of a 
busy circle of friends and relations. She writes 
at sixteen to her friend Abiah Root that she is 
‘almost persuaded to be a christian’, However, 
her honesty does not allow her to manage it, a 
remarkable avowal from one brought up in the 


- rock-bound Calvinist atmosphere of the Con- 
necticut Valley, In January 1850 she skittishly © 


gives a page to a cold, which, ‘putting both 
arms around my neck began to kiss me im- 


moderately, and express so much love it com- | 


pletely bewildered me’. Her ‘feeling for her 
brother Austin during these years was gradually 
transferred to the girl who became his wife, 
* Sister Sue’ or ‘ Susie’ Gilbert, The letters to 
Susie become warmest in 1852, That of early 


June of that year is almost the letter of a lover 


and the endearments continue until the striking 


-Jetter of 1854 with its ‘ Sue—you can go or stay 


—There is but one alternative—We differ often 


lately, and this must be the last, You need not 
_ fear to leave me lest I should be alone, 


for I 
often part with things I fancy I have loved. 

_ The letters from 1858 to 1865, the Reriod Of 
her greatest creativity, are less interesting than 
one had hoped, But she was not so taken up 
that she could forget to write courteously to 
_ Mrs. Holland after an operation on her baby’s 
foot! How is your little Byron? Hope he gains 
his foot without losing his genius’, Nor was 


_ she so out of touch that she could ignore such 
significant litérary events as the publication of 


Rebecca Harding Davis’ Life in the Iron Mills, 


5 sufficiently without spirit that she did not 
_ wish to hit back at the rather smug Higginson — 


his ‘surgery’ on her poems, ‘You think — 
Co ”* said Emily—‘I have no 
17. Those uninhibited letters of the later 


- years, to tre Anthon and Judge Lord, came, 
when they appeared as separate publications, as 


‘rather a shock, Seen now in context, however, 


along with other tender letters to other recipients, 


they fall into place. Here was a woman capable 


of the most intense emotion who was forced, or 


forced herself, to crystallise her feelings into 


word and phrase. The letters and poems are all 
of a piece, The letters, in fact, read sometimes 
like the raw material of poems. 

Perhaps because of this, the total effect of the 
three volumes is such as to leave the reader with 
a slight sense of dissatisfaction, Here are no 


- insights into artistic problems as in the letters of 


Hopkins. What delights us in Keats, the 
humour, the wisdom and the flow of feeling, is 
here absent, All is small, and gnomic, and local; 
fantasy is leavened with grimness, but at times 
the tone approaches the whimsical, One wishes 
with all one’s heart that she had ‘spoken out’ 
more. And yet, if she had, she would not 
have been Emily Dickinson. Her faults and feli- 
cities are head and tail of the same coin, What- 
ever is. missing, whether by design or accident, 
we still have enough to bring alive not merely 
an important poet but a family and a com- 
munity, the old Yankee community, beyond the 
pale of Brahmin-land indeed, but with its own 
proud heritage and its own sure standards. 


The Sweeniad. By Myra Buttle. 
Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


This is a satire against T. S. Eliot. When cir- 
culated privately before publication, it drew from 


various eminent persons such comments as 


‘Bravo!’ (Graham Greene) and ‘C’est le 
ridicule qui tue’ (H. R. Trevor-Roper). But 
a reviewer can scarcely expect to get away 
with it so easily. The Sweeniad, then, is cast in 
the form of a mock-trial with Sweeney (Eliot) 
in the dock. This form is borrowed from 
Donne’s ‘Ignatius His Conclave’, a satire 
against Loyola. Miss Buttle identifies Sweeney 
as a sort of modern Loyola, so perhaps the use 
of Donne’s form may be regarded as an extra 
dig at the man who has done so much to remind 
us of Donne. 

Embedded in this prose polemic are chunks 
of straight parody of ‘The Waste Land’, etc 


_ These are conscientious, but not as inspired as 


Henry Reed’s ‘Chard Whitlow’ or Joseph 
Gurnard’s parody in his brilliant skit ‘Poets’ 
Excursion’. Besides the Eliot parodies, Miss 
Buttle offers much miscellaneous light verse 
which shows her to have a touch for the slighter 
kind of literary revue. Nevertheless, on the 
literary side, The Sweeniad rates only an alpha 
minus: pleasant light reading, nothing more. 
The actual polemic, however, has a serious 
intent: this is another humanist attack on the 
intellectual rigidity and religious orthodoxy of 
which Eliot is the principal exponent; and, by 
implication, on the whole Establishment, which 


according to Miss Buttle now dominates all 


critical writing: ‘ the languages of criticism and 
theology have become one and book-reviews all 


sound like sermons written in the most holy 
“Double-Speak” ’. In short, Eliot is the enemy 


of freedom, and all our contemporary culture is 


_on his side. 


Miss Buttle states her case, which is not of 
course a new one, with some vigour, a certain 
amount of natural exaggeration, a bit of personal 
spite (it was hardly Eliot’s fault that he was 
geeicctad for the U.S. Navy or that his country 


was neutral until 1917), and an underlying, 
thoroughly British good humour which will 
ensure that her book has no effect whatever. 
Eliot is a serious writer, and whatever one may 
think of the gulf between the once-mocked rebel 
of ‘The Waste Land’ and the grey eminence of 
today, the position he has now reached can 
only be attacked with the same _ intellectual 
seriousness with which he himself defends it. 
It cannot be laughed off with an academic joke. 
The pleasure this book appears to have given in 
certain quarters is itself merely another sign that 
the Establishment is undefeated. 


Arnhem. By Major-General R. E. 
Urquhart, C.B., D.S.0. Cassell. 21s. 


General Urquhart commanded the First Air- 
borne Division when it was dropped at Arnhem 
in September 1944. His forces were ordered to 
hold the Rhine bridge at Arnhem for at least 
twenty-four hours. In the event, as the Allied 
advance failed to come up to them, they held it 
for three days and four nights against deter- 
mined German counter-attack, and it was niné 
days before the remnants of the force could be 
withdrawn, 2,163 of them got back out of 8,905 
officers and men and 1,100 glider pilots. The 
General’s book is a plain, factual account of the 
battle with a minimum of introductory explana- 
tion about the place of the operation in Allied 
strategy and a brief summing-up of the tactical 
lessons, Neither the account itself nor General 
Urquhart’s assessment of the battle contains any 
important new information for the military ex- 
pert, But the story is clearly told and well illus- 
trated, and the book can be recommended to all 
who would like to have a popular but sober and 
detailed narrative of this justly famous episode 
in the Allied advance on Germany. 


Platero and I. By Juan Ramon Jiménez. 
Nelson. 21s. 


Any discussion of- the present, and inevitably 
embarrassing, translation of Jiménez’ book must 
start with the flat assertions that Jiménez, whose 
death was lately announced, was a great writer; 
that Platero is one of his finest works and that 
the Peter-Panish English is not entirely the fault 
of the translator, Eloise Roach, James Barrie, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, A, A. Milne ef al. have 
sentimentalised beyond redemption the vocabu- 
lary which a translator must use to render 
Jiménez at all literally, and as a result an 
imaginative effort is required of the reader who 
knows no Spanish in order that he may find 
his way into the remote Andalusian world about 
which Jiménez is writing with a clarity and an 
economy no one else has excelled. 

Platero is a donkey who belonged to Jiménez 
and the book consists of 138 sketches or prose 
poems, in most of which he addresses the 
donkey and in all of which he describes and 
judges the life of his village. In English most 
of it reads like this: ‘ Everyone believes he is 
cold and hides in the house and closes it. 
Platero, you and I shall go very slowly through 
the cleared, solitary town, you warm under your 
wool robe and my coat, I with my soul’. Only 
occasionally does a squeak of something 
obviously good manage to make itself heard 
above the sickly purr of the English ‘a man 
like an oak, scratching himself; a woman like 
a vine, stretched out; two children, a male and 
a female, to propagate the race; and a monkey, 
small and weak like the world, who earns @ 


aR 


living for all of them, picking his fleas . 
Jiménez is 


é 7 ing them poetically so that each sketch evokes 


both the surface and the underlying implications 


of some aspect of their lives. To make matters~ 


more difficult these sketches are generally held 
together and connected with one another by 


poetically valid underlinks rather than visible 
logical connections: 


er World Ai Strangers. By ‘Nadine Gardimer. Gollancz. Gas oh 

The Return of Ansel Gibbs. By Frederick Buechner. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
Special Friendships. By Roger Peyrefitte. Secker and Warburg. 18s. ) 
A Pride of AER WORS: By csard Chane: Macmillan. 10s. 6d. _ > aS pat wn eee pedi =m 


tain trepidation, wondering how this young 
writer would stay the course along which 


= I BEGAN Miss Gordimer’s book with a Joh 
ee she had set off, at so brilliant a gallop, a few | 


years ago, In her very first volume of stories she 


revealed a beautiful sensitivity and remarkable 
she had fresh material to” 
work with, and an exciting, troubled environ- 
“ ment to explore. But was she too good to be 


powers of expression: 


true? Was her talent to be one of those early 
flowers that wither as the day goes on? So 


young and so productive, she appeared almost. 
_ unnatural, 


This fourth book, and second novel, should 
put our minds at rest, It is true that it lacks 
cohesion, that the treatment is somewhat frag- 
mentary and disjointed; but the world she 
describes is an incoherent one and her method 
only serves to bring this home, Toby Hood is 
an ordinary human being, placed in extraordi- 
nary conditions, He is a publisher, aged twenty- 
six, sent by his firm to South Africa: he has no 


_ preconceived ideas about the country and the 


last thing he wants is to be involved in any 
“cause”. “I hate the faces of peasants’, he 
observes with engaging frankness, and goes on 
to speak of the Africans’ ‘heavy, mild -and 


brutish faces, on which emotion settles momen- — 


tarily, from the outside, like a fly on the face 
of an ox’, The Nationalists will not have to 
worry much about him, it seems: he asks only 
to live as he chooses and find his friends where 
he may. This, however, is what South Africa 
will not allow him to do, In no time he is lead- 


ing a curious, double life, his contact with the — 


African and Indian communities having to be 
Kept distinct, even hidden, from that with the 
white. He has to-leave a flat after entertaining 
Negroes there, And in his relations with the 
coloured themselves, even with the gay, non- 
chalant Steven Sitole who is as indifferent to 


“racial problems’ as Toby is, there is always a 


secret boundary caused by his skin. 

High in the long list of Miss Gordimer’s 
qualities should come her honesty, It is clear 
that her sympathies lie with the, Africans, whom, 


indeed, in her young generosity she possibly 


draws as more attractive and interesting than 
they are, Yet her vision is never befogged by 
zeal, Her description of certain white do-gooders, 
for example, is Eaeetlly wicked as well as 
true: 
They were often people who had failed to 
secure attention in other ways; by identifying 


a 
i “ey 
ne. describing a province which ~ 

is more Arab than Spanish, a peasant people 
_ whose realities are not our realities, and describ- 


- on avait Paes ses yeux par bs. @u une vapeur 
Cette stupidité qui peut-étre est stupeur’. 
- So Victor Hugo on donkeys and so, largely, 


ourselves. Such ideas must be got rid of before 


it is possible to appreciate the close (yet un- 
anthropomorphic) relationship of an Andalusian 


“peasant with his donkey and to understand the 


sort of leap by which an Andalusian poet is 
enabled to make of the donkey a symbolic figure, 
enigmatic as Phlebas the Phoenician, through 
whom he can by-pass an explicit, novelistic por- 


New Novels — 


Sahemselyes with Abicais- frien were able to feel 

the limelight on their faces ‘for the first time, 
_ even if it was only a refraction of that brilliance 
which was falling on black faces. They ‘ dis- 
> covered”; African painters, theatre groups, 
dancers and crafts; they collaborated with 
' Africans in all sorts of arty ventures in which 
their own shaky talents were disguised by the 
novelty, the importance of the fact that their 
material was genuine African. It began to be 
fashionable . . . to have at least one African 
friend. A pet African, whose name -you could 
‘drop casually: ‘Tom ‘Kwaza was telling me at 
our house the other day...’ 


Inevitably the theme of black and white is the 


dominant one but A World of Strangers holds 


much else besides, For one thing, it conveys 
wonderfully a sense of the place, of the sight, 
feel and smell of South Africa: the noise, 
squalor and dirt of the locations, the ease and 
space of the rich European quarters and, beyond 
both, the dry, dusty, endless bush, It is rare 


indeed to find an author with so much to say - 


and able to say it so well. Miss Gordimer 
can write most ‘ distinguished’ novelists under 
the table. 

Mr. Buechner’s The Return of Ansel Gibbs i is 
another excellent piece of work, and one that 
strikes a note unusual in American writing. 
While we now almost take for granted the pace, 
vitality and crispness, we are less accustomed to 
intelligence, to the sense of a mind playing on 
the material; and we are positively startled to 
come on a pure, beautiful English style in which 
there is hardly a word to remind us that the 
author is foreign, There is welcome novelty too 
in the fact that the hero Ansel Gibbs, a public 
figure who leaves retirement to face again the 
crudities of political life, is an ‘egg-head’ and 
a gentleman, and that the author appears to find 
nothing undesirable in either. But Mr, Buechner, 


like Miss Gordimer, is a great deal more than 


just a ‘fine’ writer: he builds his story and 
maintains his tension with electrifying skill, so 
that, for instance, at the end of the televised duel 
between Gibbs and the unspeakable Senator 
Farwell, with his regular-guyism, his Mom and 
his ‘I’m afraid you are too subtle for me’, we 
are as exhausted as if we had faced the lights 


and cameras ourselves, He creates his characters _ 


with the sure touch of a man who knows pre- 
cisely what to leave to the reader’s imagination 
and illumines, with a quick wild brilliance, their 
hidden depths by episodes that are seemingly 
irrelevant: the disclosure of the romance between 


nal are eters EES: I 
using Joyce’s word again, for it most’ enor 
describes what Jiménez is doing. — 

Jiménez was not only a great poet he was a 
poet of a sort we can no lout, pone our- 


the erie, epigrammatic and doom-smelling 
Aunt Louise and her dead ‘ Piggy’ is a case of 
this, It is long since I read an American novel 
= 
as satisfying on so many different levels, and ss 
with so refreshingly unpopular a point of view. — = 
Monsieur Peyrefitte brings to the attachments 
of small boys a solemnity that the Vatican itself = 
was unable to evoke in him, His Special Friend- 
ships is an immensely accomplished description _ 
of a Catholic boarding-school for the sons of — 
the French nobility and haute-bourgeoisie, The 
rigid surveillance, countered by deceit and sub- 
terfuge: the pious absolutism that engenders - oe 
hypocrisy: the nasty delation of pupils by their — = 
fellows, and the toadying: ‘the pain of the young 
when first they are soiled by the prurient imagi- 
nings of their elders: all the horrid features of 
such establishments are set down here i in pains- 
taking detail. 4S 
It is, I think, a book probably acotiratc as to ‘ 
externals but false in the whole, What sets the 
teeth on edge is that Monsieur Peyrefitte writes 
from the childish point of view while no longer 
a child, He may rightly censure the folly or the 
injustice of those in authority, but he ought not, 
as he appears to do, to ignore the duties they 
undertake, As a man he must be aware that the 
step from the charming Amiutiés Particuliéres to 
the less attractive moeurs particuliers is not 
always a long one; and as a novelist he would 
gain in conviction if he had given the Fathers 
credit for rather more genuine and loving _ 
anxiety for the boys in their charge, As for the 
story itself, he really makes too much of it, It 
would be interesting to know how many urchins 
in fact commit suicide because their loved one 
betrays them: even fewer, my guess is, than ~ 
those who fail in examinations, — 
To be candid, at times Monsieur Peyrefitte 2m 
comes dangerously near to being a bore, Once an 
author exhumes the anguish of boyhood it is all 
up with lightness, proportion and [esprit carté- xi 
sien; but as a piece of special pleading his a 
novel deserves four stars, with a laurel wreath — 
thrown in for the portrait of the hair-raising 
Father de Trennes, The translation is of the — 
quality we can depend on from Mr, Hyams. 
Finally, for those in search of pure entertain- 
ment, Mr. Charles’ A Pride of Relations is’ 
warmly recommended, It conjures up a world of | 
simple, total and unaffected lunacy that is truly 
delicious; and Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s jacket: ja 
worthy of framing. 


ie | PENSION POINTS: 2 


4 ; : Plans for a higher standard of state 
pensions and how this can best be 
achieved are being widely discussed. 

a In this series of advertisements the 
es Life Otfices’ Association and 
; Associated Scottish Life Offices 
draw attention to some aspects of 


the problem which they believe 


to be important. 


Pension rights of 
nine million | workers 


There are now some nine million workers in occupational pension 
schemes. Every one of them has a direct interest in any proposal for an 
extension of the National Pension scheme because of the effect’ that this 
might have on his individual pension rights and future benefits. 


Increased state pensions might lead to reduced private benefits because 
if employers had to make bigger contributions to the state they might 
not be able or willing to continue with their own schemes even on a 
reduced scale. The impact of an extended state scheme might be such as 
to make other schemes unworkable. 


Even if occupational schemes were permitted—on conditions—to 
operate as alternatives to any extended state scheme benefits, there would 
be serious financial and administrative difficulties which for many 
schemes would probably prove to be insurmountable. 


Occupational schemes could also be prejudiced indirectly by the intro- 
duction of an over-ambitious state scheme which would add to inflationary 
pressure and so reduce the real value of benefits. 


‘ Issued by 
THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION 


33 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. Established 1889 
; : aS 
ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES 

23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. Established 1841 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
Brainwashing 


THE HARD CURRENCY of television criticism is all 
too easily inflated, In a medium where every- 
thing is soon forgotten, the least you can do 
for something that was reasonably good is to 
cal] it memorable. As children we can all re- 
member playing with those ‘memo, pads’ with 
a little metal lever; when you pressed it, the 
writing on the pad vanished out of sight and 
out of mind: so much today for the mahogany 
monster lurking in the corner of the room, I 
have already forgotten irretrievably so much that 
was so memorable. 

Somehow, though, I cannot see myself ever 
forgetting the two programmes on ‘ Brainwash- 
ing’ a week ago. Most of the films in the C.B.S: 
series on ‘The Twentieth Century’ have em- 
balmed the near past, swathing the lived-through 
decades in their own film and their own music 
with an ironical commentary from Walter 
Cronkite, We have watched them complacently, 
shaking our heads, murmuring ‘ never again’. 
The reaction this time was a great deal less 
comfortably assured. The film consisted solely 
of people talking, re-living the whole experience 
in considerable detail with the aid of some sets 
of solitary prison cells, No one can have 
watched without at the same time trying to 
assess his own chances of resistance. 

Only one person we saw had undergone an 
attempt to brainwash him in the sense of political 
indoctrination. He was Mr. Robert Ford, the 
British wireless operator captured in Tibet, who 
received the full treatment in a political prison 
after long months of solitary confinement, The 
aim with the others was to get them to make 
false confessions, and we heard from their own 
lips of the different pressures, mental and physi- 
cal, that were brought to bear on them, Time is 
the invincible element in the situation; against 
its interminableness even courage, it would seem, 
is not enough; you need, as Dr, Edith Bone 


A scene from ‘ What is it like to be a boy in Govan? ’, in 


showed, immense inward resources. 
Dr, Bone spent seven years in solitary 
confinement in Hungary, and by the 
end of it she found that ‘the time 
passed very quickly ’, She applied her 
mind most methodically to her situa- 
tion. She made up poetry, She con- 
structed a calculating machine out of 
splinters and prison bread, She 
worked out the number of words she 
knew in each of the languages that 
she speaks. She walked all the way 
home, twice, in her mind, while 
pacing her cell for exercise. 

In ‘ Lifeline’? after the News there 
was a discussion on the C.B.S, film. 
A consultant psychiatrist and a phy- 
sician in psychological medicine gave 
an admirable sketch of the scientific 
background to the process, its relation 
to Pavlov’s experiments with dogs 
and the fact that there are ‘ obvious 
limits to the brain’s tolerance of the 
stresses and strains imposed upon it’. 

Even more to the point was. their 
questioning of Major Anthony 
Farrar-Hockley about his experience in North 
Korea, when he was captured in an attempt to 
escape, and his inspiriting resistance to all forms 
of pressure, described by him with a most en- 
gaging modesty. There have been several pre- 
vious attempts on the big screen and the small 
to convey what brainwashing means—such as 
Miss Bridget Boland’s notable ‘ The Prisoner ’— 
but they are now superseded by these grim, 
authentic accounts. 

Marshal Tito was the subject of the Parikh 
programme in the series of ‘ Portraits of Power’ 
on Friday, The unpredictable and enigmatic 
position he holds in the whole international 
balance of power was well brought out and gave 
an air of intellectual suspense to an excellent 
factual half-hour. There are many Titos—the 
soldier in the first war, the partisan chief in the 
second, the seasoned Communist, the. astute, 
brilliant politician, the ruthless authoritarian, 
the rugged, coura- 
geous man of the 
people, the, cham- 
pagne-swilling head 
of state—and this 
portrait gave us a 
glimpse of them 
all, with a personal 
reminiscence of 
great interest from 
Sir Fitzroy. Mac- 
lean and Robert Mc- 
Kenzie’s_comment- 
ary deftly focusing 
the attention on 
to ‘the highlights 
and carefully with- 
holding full ad- 
miration for the 
career of this man 
whose country owes 
him so much. 

‘Tonight’ -. has 
been keepirig an eye 
on the countryside 
in. summer, but it 
was boys being 


‘Outlook? on June 3. boys who mono- 


Marshal Tito, when he was leader of the Yugoslav partisans 
during the war: a scene from ‘ Portraits of Power’ on June 6 


polised the picture at home in a determined 
but, as it turned out, rather too crowded effort 
on June:3 in ‘Outlook’, The object of the 
operation was stated clearly in the title, ‘ What 
is it like to be a boy in Govan? ’, and then we 
went straight up to Glasgow to find out from 
the huge mob’ of boys Jameson Clark found 
playing football, against the law, in a back-court 
between the tenements in the old part of Govan. 
Little distinguishes any one group of high- 
spirited boys seen en masse from any other. 
They were just what one would expect, unruly, 
vociferous, and they got in the way of the 
camera; it happened to be Govan but it could 
have been Eton or Belgrade, In the studio a 
representative of the National Playing Fields 
Association and the - Director of Parks for 
Glasgow added their comments. Whatever may 
have been happening to Falstaff recently in one 
of our literary journals, on television it is at any 
rate still possible to hear people babbling of 
green fields and the sad lack of them now facing 
much of the growing youth of this country. 

In case I should be acquiring the reputation 
of being an animalphobe I hasten to confess my 
great delight in ‘The Story of the Giraffe’ 
which was told by Mervyn Cowie and Peter 
Scott on Friday. You don’t these days have to 
be a Swift to see the answer to brainwashing 


in the ordered, herdlike placidity of the lives ; 


of graceful creatures like these. 
ANTHONY CURTIS — 


DRAMA 
Summer Lightening 


In June there is a shedding of the load of 
serious drama. It is assumed that sessions after 
Sunday supper need not invite us to a summit 
conference with the world’s great minds and 
talents. Last Sunday’s ‘Touch Wood’, a highly 
mobile piece by David Carr and David Stringer, 
was a happy example of the lightening process. 
It was good fun to follow the adventures of a 


Butter-fingers (or more exactly, in a press- 


button world, a Butter-thumbs) at large among” 
the hazards of a mechanised society. 
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“Touch Wood’, on Juné 8: — to right) John Phillips as Colonel Davies, 
Graham Crowden as 
(D.A.D.M.S.), and Richard Gale as Captain Wilkinson 


‘Fom Chatto as D.A.Q.M.G., 


Private Alexander Wood had just done his 
two years of National Disservice. Eagerly ex- 
perimental, abundantly willing to please, he 
touched nothing that he did not put out of 
action. He was a charming lad: Alec McCowen, 
with his nervous likeability, was perfectly cast 
as the youth with green fingers in all but the 
gardener’s sense. Wood’s uncanny capacity for 
putting his well-intended spanner into extremely 
costly works was involving the army in gigantic 
losses. He had become the source of Questions 
in the House and a major pain in red necks 
under Brass Hats. Even the Prime Minister, 
with the Army Estimates to come, quailed at 
the news of further havoc, 

Wood’s after-discharge journey from Wales 
to Pinner became, despite strict observation, a 
riot of destruction. An hour in his company, 
while his anxious offerings. of help with a pen- 
knife or a spanner were adding bust-up to 
break-down, was easy to appreciate: there were 
signs of drastic cutting of the story towards a 
scrambled ending, but it was wise to give a 
strict time-limit to the jest which would not 
have been improved by greater length. 

Stuart Burge had collected some useful bits 
of film and a very useful company. John 
Phillips is-an actor constantly on the screen 
and no less constantly capable: as the distraught 
Colonel of Wood’s unit he provided a nice 
essay in mounting frenzy and bewilderment. 
The army psychiatrist, twitching with nerves 
and plainly a case for psychotherapy himself, 
- Was neatly touched off by Graham Crowden, 
and the army, in all ranks, was capitally keen 
in pursuance of its duties and of Private Wood. 

André Van Gyseghem ably presented the 
headache in Whitehall and at Westminster, and 
Priscilla Morgan, as a W.R.A.C, caught up in 
the train of explosions, nicely mingled a light 
love-interest with the general chaos. But it was 
Mr. McCowen’s bland simplicity that.tied up the 
chain of accidents with a ribbon of charm. We 
are living at a time when ‘Do It Yourself’ is a 
sovereign slogan, Watching the example of 
Private Wood, one could decide that life has no 
terror like a handy man. 

Terence Rattigan’s ‘French Without Tears’ 
is a light comedy that has come of age, which 
period in the life of a light 
. The idiom of social banter and repartee 
the taste in all matters Jaughable 
Rattigan’s dialogue is of the 


ee ee. Good enough for 
*. Now our comedy-writers seem most 


Major - Canning 


eager to be good enough for Bedlam. They take 
their cue from the fashionable Jonescu: they 
cultivate the wildly wayward and totally irre- 
sponsible: their world is moonstruck, whereas 
Rattigan’s scene is a place in the sun and his 
humour genial, not grotesque. 

Did the old favourite make new friends last 
Saturday? It might have made more, I fancied, 
if. the players had shown the readiness to be 
absurd in an uninhibited way. The company 
carried on as though they wanted us to believe 
in the affair instead of revelling in a gay piece 
of nonsense, whose credibility does not matter 
at all. The naval man was made efficiently, but 
not ludicrously, stiff by Alan MacNaughton, 
while Denholm Elliott smoothed his part along 
without enough relish of the almost farcical 
proceedings, Patricia Raine took the ll- 
important part of the ‘vamp’ at short notice 
and so can hardly be blamed for not achiev- 
ing the glorious mischief of a Kay Hammond. 

Rattigan had been preceded by ‘ Television 
Music-Hall’,’ which might have been designed 


Ralph Richardson in ‘ Flowering Cherry’, a scene 
of which was televised direct from the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, London, on June 5 


‘French Without Tears’, on June 7: 
Lt. Commander Rogers, 


(left to LEK Alan MacNaughton as 


Kenneth Fortescue as Kit Neilan, Denholm Elliott 
as the Hon. Alan Howard (seated), and Patricia Raine as Diana Lake 


to prove that Britain has nothing new to say 
in what was:once its strong line. On the comedy 
side, the best came from an American, Hal 
Fisher. His elastic face and throat produced an 
astonishing range of grimaces and wheezes: 
American vaudeville is obviously not at its last 
gasp, aS our music-hall seems to be, when Mr. 
Fisher is about—and gasping. 

I trust that Leo Lehman’s ‘Common Room’ 
series, well directed by Andrew Osborn, is 
winning a steadily increasing public»We have 
all been to school: did we all wonder what 
happened behind the door of the teachers’ 
refuge from the classroom battle? If not, we 
can now find out, The problems and tensions 
dramatised have actuality: the types of ‘ beak’, 
male and female (we are at a Secondary Modern 
‘co-ed’) are plausibly drawn and played. The 
last item was of a light kind, A new ‘head’ 
arrived with a reputation as a disciplinarian: 
he was a misunderstood man. The discovery of 
his humanity was neat, and Ronald Adam, join- 
ing an excellent team, was in no less excellent 
form as the strong man with a weakness. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Past and Present 


It WOULD BE RASH to set any limit to the 
irrationalities of human imagination in real life. 
There are people, we have been recently re- 
minded, who believe that Francis Bacon is still 
alive and writing other people’s masterpieces for 
them. When Gunter Eich tells how an ageing 
lady set out to find her admirer, the Portuguese 
poet Camoéns, who died of plague in Lisbon 
ten years before, he has something more in view 
than eccentricity. This German poet is, perhaps, 
writing in the tradition of Faust’s intuition that 
damnation is the temptation to bid the fleeting 
moment to rernain. Or, in a more fashionable 
formulation, ‘The Rolling Sea at Setubal’ 
(broadcast last week in the Third, in a transla- 
tion by Michael Hamburger) is a fantasy about 
the finding of freedom from fixation. 

Catarina’s liberation is from the consequences 
of refusing to face the fact of death. At first, 
her fantastic certainty that Camoéns lives, not 
only in the poems he addressed to her but in 
himself, shakes the conviction of some of those 
who thought they knew otherwise; and there is 
an eerie scene between her and Camoéns’ aged 
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mother, for whom her son is also in some | 
apa Stilt alive, which may remind us of a play 
: Pirandello’ s. Catarina peremptorily petition 


that is needed to bring Camoéns back to he: 


the poet perished. When she views the royal - 
corpse and knows herself also to be smitten with 
the disease, Catarina’s petition is strangely — 
- answered. She can repudiate the ten years — of 
piously — preserving memories, a death in life, 
‘and the final desperate pursuit of what no 
ym, Jonger lives, and be in herself what she was at 

the crucial moment when she first turned her 


king to restore her lost youthful beauty—all — 


The king dies overnight of the plague by which 


THE SPOKEN WORD > eae: 


ai ee 5 yer to France in 


One AGAIN Rance has dominated: my “week’s 


listening. Never, surely, has so much been said. 
by so many about one man who has been in 


_ Power, incredible though it may seem, for just - 


about a week. The feeling about de Gaulle seems 


‘to be one of relief at the détente mixed with 


face away from reality, Losing Camoéns thus © 


now she perhaps finds him again as he was 
then. She seems beautiful in the moonlight as 
she rides away on the donkey from the 
~ sepulchral tavern of ‘The Golden Key’ into 
' the darkness where lies home and the: peas: 
death and, perhaps, the tryst. 
‘Written in too lyrical a style, ‘The: nollie 
Sen at Setubal’ might have come over as gloomy. 
Gothic romance. Written as it was, the speakers’ 
rational, ironic vigour contrasting oddly with . 
the irrational intuitions they expressed and the 
strangely symbolic events in which they were 
involved, the effect was curiously compelling - 
until the climax came. There it was imperative 
not only that the poet’s meaning should be 
- made plain to our groping imaginations but 
- that the style should rise to carry our feelings 
with it. Herr Eich chose to leave his listeners 


asking rather too much of us, Christopher 
Holme, whose rendering of another imaginative 
modern German play, ‘The Cicadas’ 
Third last August I recall with. pleasure, brought — 
the same sensitive touch to his production of 
this one. 


fantasy of the old living with their dead in 
_. the Third last week. This was the third James 

- Hanley work to come my way in this column in 
recent months and if what I have to say of 
_fI Talk to Myself’ is much the same, that may 


~ similar issues each time. Of his ‘A Winter | 
Journey” last February I observed, not “un- 
‘ apologetically, that he came so close to challeng- — 
ing damaging comparison with Beckett and 
Dylan Thomas that I could do nothing but 
take it up. This is even more true of ‘I Talk 
to Myself’. Virtually a soliloquy for a retired 
poe een, punctuated with the sound-effect of 
laborious limping, it was clearly influenced by 


_ recalled ‘Under Milk Wood’: $i 


From where you are, you can hear het 


asleep in his bunk in the seashelled, ship-in- 
bottled, shipshape best cabin of Schooner House 
5 dreams of never such seas as any that swamped — 
the decks of his S.S. Kidwelly bellying over the 
 bedclothes and jellyfish-slippery ‘sucking him 
down salt deep into the Davy dark where the fish’ 
come biting out and nibble him down to his wish- 
bone, and the long drowned nuzzle up to him. 


_ It is no disgrace to Mr. Hanley that he can- 
not, any more than others, write as well as . 
Dylan Thomas was writing there. Hanley’s 

captain, recalling how he held“hands in the park 
with a Possibly phantasmal old crony, ‘founders 
in the comparison. And his captain’s soliloquy 
merely goes on until it leaves off, it does not 

_ Frise to an apocalyptic definition of its theme — 
as Beckett does in ‘All That Fall’. This time | 
John Gibson’s production had the strange 

_ sounds well under control, with corresponding _ 

_-. Success in the few big ones and especially the — 
_ storm of screaming gulls. Leo McKern, who 

was so good in .Mr. Hanley’s ‘The Ocean’ 

—._ recently, treated us to the whole bag of tricks to 


~ &P,1 “a — 


to do most of the work, and it was perhaps 


dreams. Captain Cat, the retired blind seacaptain, — 


some anxiety and uncertainty about the future. 


This was the main impression left by ‘The © 


- French People Speak’, a programme assembled 


‘repetition; the selection of opinion, too, was 
naturally mainly from English-speaking citizens, 


from hundreds of interviews recorded all over 
France by Laurence Gilliam, Graham Jackson, 


- Colin Wills, and Jacques. Brunius, and put out 
on the Home Service on June 4 in place of an 


advertised feature. Considering that this material — 


was” rushed together, all concerned deserve to be 
: ‘congratulated on having covered so much 


ground ‘so. quickly. There was inevitably some 


though M. Brunius, who covered Marseilles, 


_was able to translate for us some conversations 
he had with one of those ubiquitously articulate 
_taxi-drivers who always crop up in crises, 


in the . 


There-was another ae at an imagionbive : 


weakened the Fourth Republic, 


Against a background of furious motor-horns 
in the ironically named Place de la Concorde, 
rose the rhythmic rival choruses: ‘ Algérie fran- 
caise’ and ‘De Gaulle au musée’. After the 
hundreds of individual voices which. divided and 
it sounded as 
though the French nation was at last divided 
into two camps. Most people support de Gaulle, 


though ‘some left-wingers only do so faute de 


mieux. One university teacher in Lille said: 

“I do not trust the army officers in North 
Africa who disobeyed the lawful Government ”. 
The implication was clear: if they did it once, 


they can still try it again. It was ominous, too, 


‘be because Mr. Hanley’s writing really raises — 


“All That Fall’. The captain himself inevitably ; 


that some Frenchmen spoke of ‘les Paras’ 
almost as though they were a foreign army 
which might invade France. 

- The extreme left is nominally opposed | to 
de Gaulle, but only one speaker suggested the 


‘possibility. of an alternative government, a grand 


alliance of the left, under Moch, perhaps, or 
Mitterand; _and even he did not. sound very con- 


vinced, De Gaulle remains, for most of his 


countrymen, the only real hope, even though it 
may be, in one speaker’ s Sai a hope based 
on a hope’. 

But the big question mark ‘was still Algeria. 
Radical deputy Pierre Clostermann, wiping the 


television make-up off his face (it is remarkable 


_ to~ reflect that some of these experts must by 


make the captain ‘a bit of a character’ rather — 


now have given their views for half a dozen 


different programmes), said that if the General © 


could not solve this key. problem, then nobody 
could. In Thursday’s ‘Radio Link’, 
Lipkowsky, another lefionde deputy ‘who sup- 
ports de Gaulle, was equally hopeful;. Raymond 

ron was more sceptical. 
Paris dealt very interestingly, under Robert 
McKenzie’s able chairmanship, with some sym- 
pathetic but fairly puzzled questions from 
Wilhelm von Cornides in Cologne and Donald 
McKay in Cambridge, Mass. The latter voiced 
American concern about the possible effects of 
events in France on the orthodoxies of the 
Atlantic alliancé. MM. Aron and Lipkowsky 


were reassuring, but seemed. understandably to v 


be primarily interested in domestic affairs. It 
was as if they were giving the rest of the world 
a lecturé on thé Frenchness of the French crisis. 


After so much speculation, it madé a change" be 
to get back to the past, in Sunday’s Programme ’ 


‘Dunkirk’, This was a piece of classic” old- 
fashioned documentary, using na: ‘Profes- 


Jean de> 


‘Both speakers in — 


fit Sie alii campa 
Times would have helped 
failure of the pabkay! cor 


doi ag the nee ‘the little 
used . once) and no underplaying 
losses. The final word-picture of the la 
, sitine: home and the French. rearguard 


¢ rmans ; was very moving. 
ee, of = Sie W. G 


S Decae fon Glyndebourne 


THE ‘SEASON AT GLYNDEBOURNE has opened — 
with Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’ and Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’, 
which were relayed in the Third Programme on 
the last two Sundays, It would be difficult to 
find two operas at once so diverse in character 3 
and yet conforming to the same fundamental — 
artistic Principles. “Alceste’ is grave, slow, and — 
statuesque; ‘ ‘ Falstaff’ is quicksilver. But ‘Verdi, 
no less" than ‘Gluck, sees to it that the music 
’ shall never get in the way of the dramatic action, 
but shall ‘be used as a vehicle to carry it forward. 
By the end of his life he had abandoned - set 
forms and conventional closes even more com- — 
pletely than Gluck abandoned the da capo aria — 
of his contemporaries. In ‘ Falstaff’ aria and — 
recitative are dissolved into a continuous arioso, 
whether for solo or ensemble, with the orchestra 
picking up and continuing the vocal phrases, 
The result is tempeh witty and rapid’ ine 
movement. | 
The static ‘ Alceste’, whieh deals with a ‘single? b 
situation, suffers less from a broadcast than ~ 
Verdi’s intricate comedy woven out of half-a- 
dozen interlocking intrigues. We can easily 
imagine’ the noble gestures of Alcestis, ‘ the 
solemn movements of the chorus approaching — 
the shrine, the all too futile protests of the 
unfortunate Admetus. It is a commonplace of | 
“criticism” to say that there is too little variety 
in Gluck’s opera. The people are continually — 
mourning either for Admetus’ impending 
dem 2 “or aus Alcestis ee ete in- 


of the feeblest pages in a great mi 
~ Vittorio Gui, who conducted t both opere 
equal si i 
of “expression a ““Alceste °. “There “was 1 
moment’s doubt that we were present 
oe. and he secured from the choru 

2 ean att se son 


oe) i 


‘English’ spirit of Delius’ music, 


‘a single one of the words (set to semiquavérs) 


_. between the sige word and the last. It is, per- 


_ haps, a matter of not being born to and bred 


_ up in the French language. 


In Gluck’s operas the true detlamation of 
French is of paramount importance, as Robert 
Massard (the only French singer in the cast) 


_ proved to us by his immensely dramatic per- 


formance as the Chief Priest, which raised the 
scene in the temple to a new height of grandeur, 
Richard Lewis, whose declamation is not quite 
authentic, nevertheless Pronounced his words 


- clearly and managed to convey the anguish of 


the helpless Admetus. 
' Italian comes easier than Riendh to English- 
Speaking singers, and Geraint Evans’ Falstaff is 


x 


THE LISTENER 


now wholly admirable in this respect as well as 
in vocal power. He does not, perhaps, roll the 
savour of objurgation on his tongue as Mariano 
Stabile used to do at the beginning of Act III. 
But he has greatly enriched and subtilised his 
performance, while keeping the character well 
within the bounds of comedy—limits that his 
two retainers are now unhappily permitted to 
transgress. Professor Ebert seems here too intent 
on matching every phrase in the music and 
every word in the text with some movement or 
gesture. He thereby defeats his own ends, and 
one was glad of the opportunity of listening to 
a performance without all the fuss. 

As a musical performance it was, indeed, 
better than ever, with every detail in the orches- 


$93 


tral score and in those quick and elaborate en- 
sembles perfectly placed. There was never a 
moments confusion or gabble. Of the new- 
comers to the cast, Ilva Ligabue (Mrs. Ford) is 
a valuable accession with a beautiful voice and a 
sense of fun. Graziella Sciutti made, as one 
would expect, a charming Nannetta, though the 
high ftessitura of her fairy-song obvious'y 
bothered her, as it has taxed so many other 
sopranos, Oralia Dominguez sounded fruitier 
(and funnier) than ever as Quickly, and 
Fernanda Cadoni gave an amusing individuality 
to the lesser wife, Mario Borriello’s fine-voiced 
and dramatic Ford was a distinct accession to 
the company whose chief virtue is its liveliness 
and precision in ensemble. 
DyYNELEY HuSSEY 


Delius—Twenty Years After 


at 3.45 p.m; 


ELIUS died in 1934; as Ernest 

Newman. wrote on June 17 of that 

year, ‘Elgar, Holst, and now Delius! 

This is a year of mourning for English 
music ’. 

How does Delius’ music stand in 1958, after 
more than twenty years in the public ear? It 
is instructive, perhaps, first to see how it stood 
with Delius’ admirers when the composer was 
still alive. Cecil Gray, in the very book (A Sur- 
vey of Contemporary Music, 1924) in which 
Stravinsky was dismissed ‘as one of the most 
remarkable examples of insolence and charlatan- 
ism in the history of art’, extolled Delius’ choral 
and orchestral works as ‘unsurpassed by any 
composer since Beethoven in this medium’. But 
this claim, large as it was, was topped by Peter 
Warlock in his book on Delius (1923), who 
wrote that ‘A Mass of Life ’—a ‘ work of epic 
grandeur’, a ‘colossal work, without a doubt 
the greatest musical achievement since Wagner’ 
—was ‘a Mass worthy to rank beside the great 
Mass of Sebastian. Bach’, One blushes now for 
Warlock, even thirty-five years after the com- 
mittal of that preposterous statement to print. 

Probably that kind of exaggeration would not 
be encountered today—at least, one hopes not. 
Delius, as it were quietly, but none the less 
firmly, has been allotted a place among those 


. minor figures in European music who have con- 


tributed something distinctive to the art they 
practise but not made major art themselves. He 
has, in fact, become a part of history, but a 
rather smaller part than some of his most ardent 
disciples might have imagined. 

This decisive reappraisal of Delius, no less 


decisive because unaccompanied by published 


move in 


taste 
i right- 


" hheaded ways—need not necessarily mean that we 


understand his idiom any better (understand in 

a historical sense, that is). I suspect, indeed, 
on many a Delius lover, while acknowledging 
‘new look’, i.c., the slender proportions of 
‘composer’s achievement, might well talk 


about the music in the terms that were current 


in the *twenties and later. 

_ Gray, for example, helps to foster what I 
cannot but feel to be a strange illusion—the 
by which 
undoubtedly also means the style, the 
says how ‘unmistakably Eng- 


By DONALD MITCHELL 
‘Song of the High Hills’ will be broadcast on Sunday, June 15, at 3.35 p.m; ‘ 


THE LISTENER (January 23) that I plugged the 
opposite point of view. May I be forgiven a 
short self-quotation? Delius, I wrote, was ‘a 
composer working in a thoroughly European, 
late-romantic convention ’, ‘much more cosmo- 
politan and un-English than Elgar, even’, in 
whom we find ‘ the squeezing—and refining—of 
the last drops of Wagnerian sonorities and 
textures’. There is room, I think, for a close 
study of Delius’ debt to Wagner, to the ultimate, 
glowing chromaticism of some parts of 
“Parsifal’, which are so strikingly exploited in 
Delius (where a few bars of Wagner are, so to 
speak, worked up into a whole composition), 
and, of course, to ‘ Tristan and Isolde’, upon 
which Delius’ ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’ 
is modelled. 

I use that last word advisedly, for ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’, despite its singularity, does reveal 
upon examination, a quite intense relation to 
Wagner’s masterpiece, a relation which is not 
a matter of ‘spirit’ (not an English spirit, in 
any case!), but a demonstrable musical relation; 
compare, for example, the duet of Delius’ 
doomed lovers with Isolde’s Liebestod, the duet’s 
model—there is not only an identity of dramatic 
situation but, much more importantly, a specific 
likeness in melodic shapes (as elsewhere in the 


- opera). 


How does the paradox resolve itself? Or, more 
pressing ‘question, how does it arise? For a start, 
I think, it is tied up with our own miscon- 
ceptions of Wagner who was not only extra- 
ordinarily grand in his total designs and in the 
kind of sounds he unleashed, but also grand in 
detail, in filigree-like texture and delicate 
sonority: he was both noble elephant and 
nervous gazelle. A whole crowd of German 
composers, Strauss pre-eminent, and even some 
British—Holbrooke, early Holst—chose to 
follow the elephant; Delius, with his over-deli- 
cate ear and tiny interior life, chose to follow— 
more than that, to excavate—one aspect of 
Wagner the miniaturist and impressionist, 

This topic, in one sense, is intimately bound 
up with the vexed question of form in Delius’ 


* music. Have his works form or have they not? 


Opinions have varied. We have Constant 
Lambert’s view (1934) that not even Delius’ 
greatest admirer could describe him ‘as a master 
of form’, Ernest Newman, on the other hand, 
has contended—also in 1934—that Delius’ 
music ‘has a form, and a ‘perfectly adequate 
form, of its own’. Gray, in 1924, rather 
oddly commented that the ‘Songs of Sunset’, 
like ‘Sea Drift’, have ‘no determinable form’; 


7 Dance Rhapsody No. 2’ on Tuesday, June 17, 
and ‘The Walk to the Paradise Garden’ on Friday, June 20, at 12 noon (all Home Service) 


and yet it is just in the choral and dramatic 
works, and perhaps particularly in ‘Sea Drift’, 
that the necessity to serve text or libretto does 
impose upon the composer certain formal 
obligations which are ‘ determinable ’—though 
whether successfully shouldered by him or no is 
another question altogether. 

But it is not in the choral works or operas 
that the formal problem is prominent in Delius’ 
music. There, we can at least decide whether 
the forms are viable or inadequate. Elsewhere, 
often, we wonder whether form may be dis- 
cussed with any meaning whatsoever; and it is 
in loose, smaller works for orchestra, more 
atmospheric than programmatic, in which 
Delius’ genius possibly finds its most perfect 
expression. 

These shorter pieces—frequently, in the more 
ambitious works, instrumental intefludes have 
the same character as the independent orchestral 
essays—are not really susceptible of analysis as 
‘forms’. They are rhapsodic improvisations 
built round a sonority or series of sonorities that 
had gripped Delius’ ear and fired his imagina- 
tion, an imagination which was stimulated not 
by melody but, rather, hypnotised by harmony 
—or, more accurately harmonies, since harmony 
implies harmonic movement, tonal structure, in 
which Delius was little interested, if at all. 
Without doubt the precedent for those wonder- 
ful chains of melting, changing, softly textured 
chords, one colour fading into another with the 
versatility of a sunset, Delius encountered in 
later Wagner, in ‘ Tristan’, in ‘ Parsifal’, where 
incandescent, protracted cadences or patches of 
tonally fluctuating harmonic impressionism are 
a minor but peculiarly memorable feature of the 
great man’s style. The strictly circumscribed area 
of feeling which was creatively fruitful for 
Delius discovered therein its exact counterpart 
in sound—as aurally gratifying as it was 
emotionally, (The limitations of Delius’ idiom 
and characteristic mood are real, not, as some 
of his disciples have suggested, fanciful. Few 
composers of genius have been so restricted in 
scope.) If we listen to, say, the Good Friday 
music from ‘ Parsifal’ and then to something by 
Delius, perhaps the interlude from ‘A Village 
Romeo and Juliet’, I think the line of succes- 
sion, the model upon which Delius ceaselessly 
elaborated, becomes clear (much of Delius’ 
ravishing use of the woodwinds he owes to 
Wagner’s example). One might say, in fact— 
with due exaggeration—that to date, Delius has 
been the only German impressionist in the 
history of music. 
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INVEST IN 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


(Trustee Securities) 


6% FOR 10 YEARS 


Special ‘terms will be quoted for 
loans of £10,000 and over 


For further particulars apply: 
City Treasurer (L), Council House, 
Coventry 


GRANADA 


the glory of Andalucia 
THE INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY 


“SCHOOL during August and September 


offers’ Spanish language teaching by 
University experts, Courses on Spanish 


art, literature and history, Fiestas, 


Excursions to Cordoba and Sevilla, the 
unexplored Alpujarra on mule-back. 


STAY AS LONG AS YOU PLEASE! 
SPEND AS LITTLE AS YOU PLEASE! 


Details from 


Instituto de Lenguas Modernas 


-APARTADO 244, GRANADA, SPAIN 


WHAT ARE THE 
RUSSIANS UP T0? 


The Soviet Union is more 
and more in the news these 
days—what with Sputniks 
-, your best way of 
keeping up to date is to 
read “SOVIET WEEKLY” 
_ for all the latest news and 
pictures. 


From ‘your newsagent, price 
3d. or direct from Dept. A., 


3, Rosary Gdns., London, $.W.7 


Subscriptions 3/3d. quarterly 


HOWTO WRITE.. 


Each month, THE WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles specially .designed 
to achieve one aim—to enable you to 
increase your income by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 
experience of experts in every field of 
saleable writing. Increase your income 
by learning how to write effectively 
¢..for magazines and newspapers, for 
book publishers, for radio and T.V. 


FREE Send now for free folder, 
“What's In It for You!" 
THE WRITER, 124, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Write after reading The Writer— 


- AND SELL! 


aReHos COLLECTION 


. 
—.. 
~~ 


“An Arts Council Exhibition 


TATE GALLERY 
rue 29 JUNE 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 a 
/| Tues. and Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6. | 


‘ADMISSION 2/- 


| | INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS | 
17-18 Dover Street, Wet = Beet : 
Exhibition: 
: BRASILIA — 
Photos and a model of thee new 
capital of Brazil. Until 28 June. | — 
In the Library: Drawings by | — 
Peter Smithson. mre | 

Lecture: 


GRAHAM HOUGH | 


Reflections on a literary revo- 
lution. i 
Chairman: SIR HERBERT READ 
8.15 p.m. Thursday, 19 June 
MEMBERS 1/6 GUESTS 3/- 


For terms of membership and full pro- 
gramme of exhibitions, lectures, discus- | 
sions, play and poetry readings, concerts | 
and dances, apply to Secretary (Dept. L). 


Licensed Club and Library. — 


...and wherever you choose to go, get there swiftly in 
a magnificent precision-maintained Swissair airliner— 
ensuring the smoothest flight you could ever imagine. 
Experience the pleasure of flying on the famous 
‘Super-Swiss’ DC-6B with unsurpassed First Class 
and Tourist accommodation or on All-Tourist 
Metropolitans to almost every centre in Europe. 


Ask your 
Travel Agent — 
for details of — 
Inclusive Tours 
with Swissair 


SWISSAIR 


GLASGOW 


To the sunshine resorts of Switzerland, Italy, © 
France, Spain, Germany, Austria, Greece. 


Offices in: LONDON MANCHESTER 


BIRMINGHAM = DUBLIN 


“THE WEEK”? 


eoeoeceoeo coe eee : 
S NET ‘INCOME TAX PAID the brilliant survey in 
YH BY THE SOCIETY The Observer every Sunday, ’ 
Equal to £8.14.0% gross where standard rate applies. @ that gives you a clear: 
GUARANTEED FOR A FIXED TERM. ; 
SHARE INVESTMENT 3 YEARS PERIOD>) => eo. perspective on a whole. 3 
pat ° week’s news in 
e asths fifteen minutes easy reading. . 
Ps : ® , 
het The Observer put 
BUILDING SOCIETY 4 —e@} 
the world in your hands 
4s NET INCOME TAX PAID BY @ ‘on Sunday 
or 2 % THE SOCIETY i : 
INVESTMENT SHARES subject to oe oe) 
' month notice of withdrawal, equal 
£7 16.7 % gross where standard rate applies @ 
MAXIMUM SECURITY e 
* Any amount accepted Up. to £5,000 be? . 
* No depreciation + e 
Over 27 years G ¥ @ as used by 
ae ee: the leading 
Progressive mae ae Le e Colleges 
? fm, Te of Music” 
ASSETS NOW EXCEED “ager |": eg 
_ £7,500,000_° a |] EXCHANGES — 
Full particulars jee the Secretary: ea bd - @ _ EASY PAYMENTS _ 
THE STATE BUILDING SOCIETY ag 


9 State House, 26 Upper Brook St., Park Lane, Londony Wat @ 
Tel.: MAY fair 8161. Pe i 


ibis: SIMPLE MENUS 
‘onions, followed by fruit flan. For the 


cn 


ae slices of tender cold mutton into this 
ade for at least an hour, and turn the 
ices over from time to time. Dip the slices 
a coating batter, and fry until the fritt s 
rolden brown and crisp. Garnish wi 
‘blind’. Arrange sliced banana, sliced | 
and peeled and stoned grapes attractively = 


of lemon jelly just as it starts to thicken, 
Bavarian beef rolls, with rice, noodles, or 
Hi, followed by rhubarb crumble pud- 


md of minced raw beef for four people. 
a basin with a cut clove of garlic, or 
garlic salt for seasoning. To the beef add a 


reo 
poon of chopped parsley, and a beaten egg. 
hape the mixture into flattish ovals, about the 
of an egg, and fry quickly in olive oil. 
mwhile boil the rice or noodles and serve 
one dish and the rolls in another, and 
over the tomato sauce. For the rhubarb 
the rhubarb should be cut into even-_ 


TIO 


_ dish, with caster sugar sprinkled over it. Rub- 

gaeace ounces of butter into six ounces of flour, 

add three ounces of brown sugar. Spread 

this mixture over the fruit, and bake in a 

moderate oven for about forty-five minutes. 
“ > with custard sauce. ay 


‘ER Home-made vegetable soup, ham salad, with 
—* 
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Ses eS: 


ml fritters mix a finely chopped onion with — 
d oil and a good ketchup or sauce, season. 


or- watercress. The fruit flan case ise 


‘case, and then pour over three-quarters of 


finely chopped onion, about one table- - 


- sized “pieces and put into a shallow overlies 


Crossword No. 1.463. 
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‘potato baskets filled with peas, followed by 


FRITTERS with tomato sauce and cheese and biscuits. An attractive way to serve 


_ the ham is to form it into cone shapes with the 
aid of a small skewer, and fill each cone with 

chopped egg mixed with mayonaise, and serve 
on lettuce. To make the potato baskets, prepare 
Some creamed potato with an egg yolk added, 
and, using a bag fitted with a rose nozzle, pipe 


nests of potato on to a greased baking sheet, - 


brush them-over with beaten egg, and brown in 
‘hot oven. Before serving. fill the nests with 
hot, cooked green peas, which have been tossed 
in butter, and sprinkle with chopped parsley. 
o4 Fish baked the Danish way, with mush- 


room-cream sauce, and new potatoes, followed 


by apricot amber. First rub the fish—cod is ex- 
_ cellent for this—with salt and a little paprika. 
Cut up two or three rashers of bacon in smail 


For the Bavarian beef rolls I use ones = and put the cod on them. On top of the 


cod place more sliced bacon, and plenty of 
paprika, so that the whole fish looks red. Dab 
scat butter here and there, and bake in a 
moderate oven about forty minutes, baste fre- 
quently. Serve with a mushroom-cream sauce. 
For apricot amber use four ounces of shortcrust 
pastry to line the sides of your dish. Sieve the 
cooked apricots, mix with sugar, two egg yolks, 
and two ounces of melted butter, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven. Use the egg whites for a 
meringue top. 
ANNE WILD 


CLEANING A CEILING 


we ceiling that has been so thickly coated with 


whiting that it really ought to be washed off to 


its bare plaster can be freshened up instead in 


the following manner. A small pail is half-filled 
with water which peat be well tinted with the 


Verbapennes. 


_ the Editor’s decision is final 


Pa 


6-2. Once over given by Doctor Edith (3) 
7-8. Possesses ‘ Life of Bliss ’ (2) 

*8-9. The chief points add substance to 
amount (3) 

G renee exercise? No, just the opposite 


+ 


11-16. rie odd, the old war losing his 
B— head! (4) 
ty 7 ny do bow. Aren’t you awkward? 


17-82. I’m small and sharp and my head 
grows out at the side! (4) 

. To strike a happy expression (3) 

. There’s some writing on the tree. 
Obviously more than one partnership 
here (5) 

21-12. Wild friend of Philip of Orleans opens 

up a French city (4) 

22-15, The Navy’s left to get some informa- 
tion. That’s some yarn! (3) 

. Strike on the slant in curling (4) 

. Animal always detected in big num- 
bers G) 


.f 
£ 
S 


Ty 


. Sound unwell but a drink is indi- 
cated! (3) © 

31-30. ——— to adults, 

nly the old make 


TEE ® nisin 
33-26, ey Aces with- 


: 34-36. ng who came han a Russian vil- 
lage 
85-38. What Miss Hussey had much of with- 
_ = out madness (S) 
36-29. The set course of Brutus (3) 
39-31. This offers an unusual amount of 
profit, gross, of course (3) . 
° 40-82, The captain’ slipped from rank (3) 


in the left-hand top corner. In 


blue-bag. Using a small whitewash brush, 
over the ceiling, taking care to brush only he 
surface. Do not scrub it, or the old whiting will 
be disturbed and the result may be a bumpy 
finish. When dry, the surface grime will have 
been taken off, and the blue will have neutralised 
the yellow of the old whitewash. 

A distempered or emulsion-painted ceiling 
can often be restored by washing off the smoke 
and grime with a mild solution of sugar soap, 
or strong soda water. The water should be hot, 
and the ceiling should be well rinsed down with 
clean water afterwards. Use a sponge and finish 
off with a wash-leather. Do not forget to cover 
the floor with dust sheets or old newspapers 
first, to prevent damage to stain and polish from 
the droppings. 

J. P. Mostyn 


Notes on Contributors 


J. R. SARGENT (page 963): Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Oxford University; author of British 
Transport Policy 

Corin Leys (page 965): 
College, Oxford University 

H. W. R. Wave (page 971): 
Cambridge University 

GEOFFREY AGNEW (page 973): 
critic 

CANON CHARLES SMYTH (page 977): Canon of 
Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, 1946-56; author of Dean 
Milman, The Friendship of Christ, etc. 

Honor Tracy (page 988): journalist; author 
of Silk Hats and No Breakfast, Straight and 
Narrow Path, etc. 


Fellow of Balliol 
Lecturer in Law, 


art dealer and 


By Notlaw 


book tokens, value 30s., 21s.; and 12s, 6d. respectively 


all matters connected with the crosswords 


on date: first post on Thursday, June 19. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editer, 
of T: 


40-41. 
42-43. 
44-36. 
45-37. 
46-47. 


Abadgé? (5) 

Study of genetic ontology (3) 

This rather unusual turn is an unpleasant shock (3) 
The female bird has left the demon behind (3) 


Chariot in poetry—formed from a discharge of 
electricity! (3) 


Solution of pee 1 461 


NOTES — 
Title: 6.45: “The Archers ” 


Across: 15, STRONGBOW = Richard de Clare, 2nd Earl of 
Pembroke. 25. Teirt, William. 26. TAMETOMO, Japanese; 
shot an arrow through his brother’s helmet without hurting 
him. 31. EBLEs, abbot; skilled archer, defended Paris in 
5 Douvat®r, ©Old’. See Part H of K. Henry IV, 
‘ 2 **A [would have] clapped i’ the clout at 
twelve score’, 40. Putmocretes. Poisoned arrows, 53. 
Sparrow. * Who killed Cock Robin? ’. 

Down: 4. Cuprp’s darts. 13. LoNGFELLow: 
arrow into the air ’.. 28. Teucer,; the Argonaut. 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: T. H. East (Greenford); 


2nd prize: A. G. Sugden (Solihull); 3rd prize: 
J. G. Stubbs (Southall) 


‘I shot an 


Lae 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 

a University Degree is a good thing to have. 

You can-obtain a London University Degree 

without going “into residence” or attending 
_ Jectures, It is necessary only to pass three 
“ examinations (in some cases two), You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
. their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
} \ from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


FEE SL 
-____ LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


By the Pelman Method 


* Z HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 
". in half the usual time has been solved. 
4 The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
= ‘ men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman system you learn 
French in French, and so on. English is not 
used at all. 

: The method is explained in four little books, 
4 ‘ oneforeachlanguage. Write for the book that 
interests you and it will be sent you by return, 
together with a specimen lesson, gratis and 


zg Wherever you sake your alidag this year, your pen can pay ihe 
‘cost—and more! More and more papers and magazines are 
interested in articles and stories with a holiday flavour. The 
mind when‘in fresh surroundings develops an alertness and- 
stores up material which the trained writer can always uses 3 

Nearly forty years ago the LSJ was founded under the aegis 
of the press, It has helped to success many who would not have 
succeeded otherwise and its personal methods have won praise | Fn 
in all parts of the world. The courses are in Journalism, — 

_ Story Writing, Free Lance Journalism, Television Plays, Radio 
Plays; Literature, History, Poetry and Writing for Children. — 

If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should — m=; 
seek the School’s advice. The free book ‘ Writing for. ie 
Press’? makes no extravagant promises but describes moderately — 

the methods of the School and shows how you can enter a: field ‘2 


that is open to all. The fees are low—advice is free ce = 
Chief Secretary _ 


“LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19, Hertford Street, London, W.1. GRO 8250 — 


~ 


and—= = 


learn 


London, W.1 : 

Please send details of Pelman method of 

learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
. (Cross out three of these) 


a? ¢ post free, WELbeck 1411 fate 
ae ro as you 
i POST THIS COUPON TODAY’ Se é 2 < 
«4 Pelman Languages Institute, : ss d 7 
82, Norfolk Mansions, WigmoreStreet, 3 Oo it=— 


ss Lee At last! Here’s YOUR op- 
= ee Vis portunity to.own a magni- 
re . ficent Hi-Fi at two-thirds of 
the normal price—plus all 
the fun of building it your- 
self! ... Units include beputifullyastyted contemporary cabinet, high- 
quality amplifier, 4-speed auto-change record player, twin speakers 


a eeeeeeenevencosenoere, 


Senerecenseses 


—and our instructional service teaches you all about Hi-Fi—as you 
; build! ... Send NOW for FREE brochure on this wonderful. value | in 
Hi- Fi enjoyment! 


_Emistructor equipment also Gvallable for T elevision 


is far and away the éasiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
tead; the reason is that it uses the 


ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand énables every word in 
_ the language to be condensed and. 
instantly read back, the Spéedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English -word., Here is a fast, efficient 


x=) re = ma AY 


phonetic shorthand which . "you ° are A is 
-. guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 Inst I pr nd, ith ob " b r 

hours (the “short. course” in only On mTUTES ial Ss sat steals een yew fre aire 
‘a Bees): hata correspondence | ana "NAME 

_ lessons. For full particulars of the Ed ti as ti - 

poe pilten oF ie Speedhand Manual, i lucatonal Organsat on : cons 

and free trial lesson, please write to “HIS MASTER’S VOICE”, i 

THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND | ; 


(Dept. L43) Hills Road, Cambridge CAPITOL, COLUMBIA, sete. Ics 


TNE 7 
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\ 16pP Brochure 


ll 


itt 


iii ilbble 


eae RATATAT 


WRAY (OPTICAL WORKS) LTD. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, wyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the British Ticgiices 


wa CF C. C founded 1887, prepa 


Teachers’ Diplomas, Bar (Pts. | & I 
_ Professional Prelim., & other exam 


Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalm 
3c PROSPECTUS post free from the Rocistrng 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


GENERAL CERT IF 
at 


REES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ), LLB, B.D., &e. 


UNIVERSITY | 
COLLEGE 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course oF 
is the most efficient, the most econom' 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
o_o Certificate of Education and Pr 
ex: 
ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams. ; 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 


request, mentioning exam. or subjects in ~v 
which interested-to the Secretary (Dyfi). 


ETROPOLITAN COLLEGE ie 
ST. ALBANS a 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4.. 


THE 


and tape recorder—they’re easy to assemble—no experience needed 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION. 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 


for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 


Inst, of Export, etc. 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 4 


Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments, 


Write today for prospectus, sent. FREE on 


JOYOUS 


Sketching is’ cine aeae a * 
sheer absorbing interest and 
opportunities. it ‘presents for 
earning spare- time income. =P. AS | ‘3 
Postal Courses offer the Beginner or 
Advanced Student the easiest, hap: 
piest and certainly one of the most. 
successful ways of studying An. 

: There i is also a wonderful Course i ine 

_ Water Colour by six famous Artists, 
Send for free illustrated "brochure ; 
describing all ‘Courses in detail. 72 
CK sricaadalmoss a lesson in itself. wits “a 4 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, LTD. — ce 


(Dept. TL48) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, $.E. 23, 


3r ase, Corporation at 35 
London, W.1—All ‘editorial communications to the Editor, Tue LisTENER, Broadcasting Hous , London, W. oe as 1958 — 


